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The John & Mary R. Markle Foundation was 
chartered in 1927 **lo promule the advancemenl 
and diffusion of knowledge and,.. the n^neral 
f»(KKl of munkindr The founder, John Marklo, was 
born tn IHSS.The son of an anthracite o{>erator» he 
|a[rew up in Ha/leton, Pennsylvania, and graduated 
from Lafayette ('ollej;e in 1880 with a def;rei» in 
mintti^ enf»;ineering. The foHowinj; fall, at the 
aj;c'«f twenty-one, hr was put in charge of the firm 
his father had founded, (ieorj^c* B. Markle it Com- 
pany. He had a long and sucressful career as head 
of one of the larf»;est tnde{HMidenl anthracite ofH'ra- 
tions in the country and became nationally known 
as the builder of the five-mile Jeddo draina^;e 
tinuiel that reclaimed mines inundated by the 
imy floods. 

In I9()2 Mr, Markle and his wife, the former Mary 
E, Robinson, moved to New York City where lie 



devoted himself to his financial iiiteix*sts and to 
philanthropy. He established the Fouridation with 
an initial endowment of S1 million which was 
later increas<*d to a pptx>xi mutely 5 If) million by 
the terms of his will. 

Until Mr. Matv^ ' ieuth in \9lV^ and for a short 
time after, the Vex 'i* nation made j»;rants lor social 
welfare. From WV iM47, empha>is was on j;rants 
for medical resear^N and between 1947- IW>9 the 
major program ws nm* of awards to Scholars in 
Academic Mi»dunie. The goal of the current pro- 
gram is to strengthen educational uses of the mass 
media and communications technology, Appnv 
priations total approximately $2 million a year, 

Printeil annual ret>orts covering the Foundation's 
activities have biH?n issued since 19.*Mi- rhoM» of 
recent years are available on request. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 
TCCHNOIjO(;Y 
AND EDUCATION' 

The > f . eptaiUT and usv of mass t unununica- 
lions in daily life and ihrir lack of acceptance 
and i'^ within education is a paradox of our 
limes. For most Americans the icchnolomies of 
mass communications have become necessities 
as well as luxuries. Ktn example, the explosive 
gnm th and spread of it-levision in the U.S. A, 
since World War II is well known. Today over 
of American households in all regions of 
the country and t)f all income levels own at 
least one television svi. 

Although television has leceived the most at- 
tention as a medium of mass communications, 
the other media have also |r,own. Radio, once 
thought to be diK)med by televisitm, has dcvel- 
opt'd new formats for music, news and talk 
pn)grams. Radio now mtvcs many extremely 
loyal audiences. The nufulx-r of radio stations 
ser\ing ihe country has nH)re than doubled 
since H60 going from 2,«(K) to over 7,0()0, 
while (he nunjln r of radi4)s in us<» has grown 
even faster from al>out UK) million in 1930 to 
over MO million. 

Motion pictures, once thought to Ix^ dtumied 
by television, have Ixrome a mainstay of the 
television diet Moreover, thev are doing well 
in iuany im)li4)n picture theaters. In addition to 
this, filnis have Ixronu' an art form for every 
man thanks to the availability of relatively 
inexpensive hand-held cameras, some now 
with buiit'in somid, The rise in high st*h(H)l and 
college courses for filmmaking has b<*en spec- 
tacular, rhe recoiding industry has also pros^ 



Based im part in Mtmi'w-u. IJovd \.. ^'IVchnoIo^y, 
Humanism and HiKlur Kdutaiion.'* in IncrcaxinK Pro- 
^^^ctlvitv in IjiuhcT Kdutai[on. Kduvalional 'JVstinq 
Si'rs'iiv. 1971. 
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peifd. Vast numbers ol records are manufac- 
tim*d and distributcd-ptjpuiar and classical 
music, poetry and drama. N'idco cassettes for 
use on home television sets-only recent'v 
available at competitive prices-make the 
home sci even more versatile. 

Although it is not often thought of as such, the 
computer has also become part of the com- 
munications technology surrounding us. The 
techniques by which we can communicate 
ert'eeti\ .viih computers have steadily been 
impn. to the point whv're then- are now 
computer languaRcs for many pur}>oses. Some 
of these computer languages can be learned 
easily by elementary school students. As tech- 
nir'U's o** timesharing are making it {xissible for 
many ptoplc to use the ( oniputer at one time, 
the computer is becoming a medium of n)ass 
communications. 

Newer technologies arc still being develof>ed. 
Clable antenna television is now installed in 
more than H)';^ of American homes, and s;uel- 
lite communication for television and other 
purposes is rapidly coming. Apparently there is 
no end to the development and proliferation of 
mass communication technologies for recre- 
ation and for business. 

Although these same technologies have been 
widely heralded as having great educational 
potential, they have made comparatively little 
impact within education. The computer pro- 
vides a typical example of what has happened. 
Hj)wever, this example could be almost dupli- 
cated by ca.se studies of the use of radio, 
television or video cassettes within education. 
During the 19r)0's and WGO's when the com- 
puter was being developed as a great tool for 
the sciences and business, many thought it also 
held great promise for educati(m. There was 
al.so widespread initial enthusiasm among 
teachers and admini.strators at all educaticma! 
levels. Clomputer manufacturers suggested that 



I he c«mipuitT would have bmad application 
within education, and a few early practica! usch 
were planned. Unforiunately these were frc*- 
quently underfinanced and inadequately 
planned. Subsequently it was realised that the 
computer did nut fit conveniently within the 
typical schfK)i s)'>»tem. Computers were con* 
sidered difTieult to use; they wrre expensive; 
they were hard to maintain propiaiy. After the 
initial enthusiaMn nmnv educational adminis-* 
trators became disillusioned. The few success* 
ful uses of communications technology within 
education are unfortunately not the rule. One 
must conclude that the new communications 
technologies have had relatively little impact 
thus far. 

Some evidence continues to suggest that c<mi» 
munications technohigies may have an impor 
lani future role within education. The 
triumphs of electronic technology outside for* 
mai education arc constant reminders lo edu- 
catoptof a seemingly limitless potential. A few 
successful, though limited and i.solated, uses 
within education show that practical results 
are possible. A new way of Uniking at commu- 
nications technologies and education may help 
resolve the prK«?zit paradox of actvptana* in daily 
life and apparent rejection within education. 

THE TECHN01.0G V OF EDUCATION 

Thv debate about greater use of modern com- 
munications technologies within education 
often misses the point. On the one side are 
those who insist in the name of efficiency and 
science that educators should make greater use 
of modern communications technologies. The 
other side replies thai they have tried w ithout 
much success. The issue can, however, tx* put 
quite differently. Education today can be 
viewed as being based on a single technology— 
that of print. Vht question then becomes 
whether or not new technologies should be 
added to or integrated with the pa'seni print 
techno^\g\ of education If the issue is seen as 



the integration and addition of new ttH:hnol<^ 
gies to a traditional tcThnology, rathrr than 
adopting sonu'thinij new in place of the tradi* 
tional, (lin'civni qiie^tions r m then Ix- examined. 

Before kmking ai these issues it is necessary to 
have a ver\ clear understanding of what is 
meant by ''technology/' The definition given 
by Har\'ey BrtH)k»i. Dean of EngintHTing and 
Applied Science at Hanard, is instructive: 
*\..technolog\' is essentially a specifiable and 
ifpn)ducible way of doing things. It is not 
hardware* but knowledge, including the knowl- 
edge not only of how^ to fabricat ; hardware to 
pa*deterniined specifications and functions, 
but also of how to design administrative prt)c- 
esses and organizations to carr>' out specified 
functions and to influence human behavior 
toward specified ends. The key element in all 
technolog)' is the capacity to sf)ecify how to do 
«)mething in a publicly communicable and 
reproducible way. The ternu Mcchnology/ d(H'S 
not sfx'cify the w}u)le domain of human action 
but only that part which can becommunieaied 
and specified in a replicable way. Thus it 
excU:sdc^: many human skills and arts which at 
least at the present timecannc^ be codified but 
must be leamtd from cxperiencT and by douig.*'' 

When this definition is applied toeducali<m we 
find that education has a ver\' highly devel- 
oped technology. It is based on print combined 
with lectures and dinussions. The textbook, 
teacher's manual, or other form of printed 
material is at the heart of this technology. A 
part of this technology is the publishing in- 
dustrx' with its editors, publishers, salesmen 
and adfiiinisirative organizations necessary to 
prcKHire, manufactuiv and distribute l>ooks. 
Vhc authors who supply materials for educa- 
tional publishing are also a part of the technol- 
ogy, as are the teachers w ho use the material. 
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At the coIlcRtf level, the campus bcK)kst()rc and 
the libran- are another part of this teehn()h)g\ 
of print -making available texts and ivadinij 
n.aterial to students and professors alike. At the 
elementar> and secondary svhmjl level there 
are similar ways of getting textbcK)ks in the 
hands of the students who need them. It is not 
the purpose here to analyze systematically the 
technology of print as it spreads across the 
entire educational system. It is onlv necessary 
to see that if technology is considered as 
knowledge in Har\ey BnK)ks' definition, then 
all formal sch(X)ling is, practically speaking, 
organized an)und the technolog>' of print. The 
school, the Iibrar\, the bt)okstore, the publish- 
er, are all complementarv- and reinforcing 
structures within this technology. It is highly 
developed and the various parts of it reinforce 
each other as well as serving the whole. 

This technology is certainly not new. Until the 
invention of the printing press in the fifteenth 
c-entury, instruction was verbal. Once printed 
materials cou i be acquired, the tradition of 
verbal insiru<.u„i began to incorporate the 
newer print technology. In the succeeding four 
hundred years this evolution has led to a highly 
sophisticated and developed technology in 
which verbal instruction is closely allied with 
anu dependent upon print technology. 

When technolog> i.s considered as the knav^ I- 
edge that leads to a specifiable and repnK^uc- 
ibie way of doing things, it can readily be seen 
that technology is vital loeducation. Without a 
technology, education would be entirely a hit 
or miss afi*air. There would be no way of 
training teachers to do their tasks. Rather, each 
teacher would have to approach his job afn-sh 
without the benefit of the experience of those 
who have gone before him. He would not l>e 
supported in his task by a publishing industry 
or a tearher-educi^tion industry. Not only 
would this be extremely difficult from the 



teachers ,n»nt of view, it would be impi>ssible 
from the point of view of societv. Society is 
intent upon .seeing that their is a certain degree 
of uniformity in the education of young jx-ople. 
This implies a technology which allows educa- 
tion to protved in a reproducible manner. 

Understanding that education is based on a 
highly developed and «)phisticated technolo- 
gy, we can liegin to a.sltf what -^re , .)me of the 
inherent advantages and .imit iii. ms of the 
present technology. This approach lefs one 
cxph)re the possible advantages and limitations 
of new technologies that might be integrated 
with the present technology of education. If the 
present technology is adequate for the full 
range of educational objectives and is at least as 
inexpensive as any other technology, then there 
would be little reason to change. 1^ however, it 
is found that the present technology of educa- 
tion is not fully adequate or is not as efllcient as 
it might be, then there would be reason to 
explore carefully the advantage of adding new 
technologies to the present system. 

THK IK)MAIN OF EDUCATION 

According to Uwrence Civmin's definition, 
the concept of education is broad. He defin*. ii 
as . . deliberate, systematic and .sustained 
effort to transmit, evoke or acquire knowledge, 
attitudes, values, skills, and sensibilities."' All 
in.stitutions of education aspire to accomplish 
at least part of what C:remin calls education, 
but they vary gR'afly in the direction of their 
aim and their ability to achieve it. For exam- 
ple, casual examination of college catalogs 
shows wide difTerences in emphasis on knowl- 
edge, attitudes, values, skills and sensibilities. 
The research of the past fifteen years on insti- 
tutions of higher education Ix'ars out these 
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diiTeix^nces although not always conitnning 
what the college catalogs say. 

For the most part, ihc iTsidential liberal arts 
college lakrs the transmission of attitudes, 
\ alues and sensibilities as a more st*rious part of 
its eOort than does or can the commuter college 
or the correspondence sch(K)l. l\vo*year voca- 
tional colleges lake the transmission of skills 
more seriously than the liberal arts institutions. 
C-olleges with religious orientations and tradi- 
tions often place more emphasis on attitudes 
and values than do their secular counterparts. 
I'hese differences anU)ng colleges an* mirrored 
in the ditTerences among elemeniar>' and sec- 
ondary sch(K>ls. 

Of far girater importance than these dif- 
feirnces among institutions of education is the 
fact thai all of them utilize a single common 
technology and. as a result, base their approach 
to learning on a vf*rbal model. The medieval 
teacher talking to his students has become the 
modern professor or teacher lecturing to his 
class and assigning readings. The teacher pre- 
sents a verbal codification and abstraction of 
experience to his students. Even though we 
might agree that experience is the best teach- 
er—allowing learning and undei'standing in 
unequaled breadth, depth and richness— it is 
im{K>ssible, in^practical and inefftcient to try to 
have students fully experience histor>', eco- 
nomics, mathematics, s(X'ial studies, science 
and the other subjects of education. \Ve^ of 
necessity, codify exix-rience in verbal form for 
its transmission to students. In the process of 
verbal c<Hiiflcaiion some things are more fully 
captured than others. The verbal codification 
of experience deals more easily with knowledge 
defined as information than with values, atti- 
tudes and sensibilities. Words can transmit 
knowledge about values, attitudes and sensi- 
bilities but the values, attitudes and sensibili- 
ties themselves are something apart from and 
different from knowledge about them. The 



philosopher, D.T. Suzuki, said, "The intellect is 
after all the spectator and when it does some 
work It is a hireling for better or worse."' 
Choosing a verbal model for the transmission 
of knowledge ha.s meant some inheirnt k)ss in 
the capacity to transmit other human qualities. 
The ideal of the liberally educated person has 
nex-er been s::..ply that of the Knowledge ma- 
chine but rather a person who combines 
knowledge with values, attitudes, skills and 
sensibilities and is able to employ his intellect 
in the sei-. ice of his own and otheix humanitv. 

The tech nolojrv of print and lecture is highly 
efficient in the transmission of knowledge" As 
we have seen, it is also a technok)gy that is 
extensive and sophisticated in its development 
and extremely familiar to all involved in the 
educational process. This very familiarity 
tends to blind us to some of its limitations. The 
verbal tradition of education is like the air we 
breathe. We don't notice it unless we catch a 
cold or the pollution level Ixromes so high that 
our attention is directed in detail to the air and 
our breathing apparatu.s. 

Each of the new technologies of communica- 
tions is ver> likely to have its own set of 
characteristics and these will be different in 
some degree from the characteristics of the 
technology of lecture and print. Just as there is 
S5t)me po.ssibility of loss when a lecture is 
translated into print, there would be the possi- 
bility of other lo.sses if lectures or texts were 
simply translated into television, radio, or 
other terms. The textbook transmits knt)wledge 
moreefilciently than the teacher, but textbooks 
are notoriously dry, and dull, and ineffective in 
transmitting skills and sensibilities. The lecture 
broadcast by radio or recorded on a cas.sette 
omits the visual image of the teacher and along 
with it some of the ability to transmit nonver- 
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bal aspects of experience. The television 
broadcast captures the visual image of the 
teacher but does not allow the interaction, both 
verbally and nonverbally, between the good 
teacher and his students. The computer can 
interact to a degree with the student, but it 
cannot deal with an individual's emotions. 

Relatively few people argue that radio or 
television or film should be used simply to 
record the teacher or the textbook though these 
simple and direct applications of technology 
have been madc-occasio»>ally quite success- 
fully. Sitting in front of a television set at a 
convenient time to watch a gtxjd lecturer can 
be a more .satisfactory experience than sitting 
in the back row of a large lecture hall listening 
to the same lecturer in person at eight o'clock in 
the morning. The highly motivated student 
who needs to review a critical demonstration 
that he has mis.sed may be more than glad to 
listen to a recorded version of the demonstra- 
tion available in the library. Factors of motiva- 
tion, convenience and necessity may all con- 
tribute to make the .student resigned or. indeed, 
pleased to have the opportunity for learning in 
this way through technology rather than 
through the ditect experience of his instructor. 

THE POTENTIAL 

OF NEW TECHNOLOGY 

The new technologies of communication can, 
however, be more than this. These technologies 
allow one to record, edit, and mix sources. 
They can thus add very substantially to what 
the instructor does in the classroom or what is 
put into a textbook. These additions to the 
instructional process can possibly combat .some 
of the ineffectiveness of words in transmitting 
skills, attitudes, values and sensibilities. Where 
words alone convey only poorly the excitement, 
fear and sudden ru.sh of the stomach into the 
throat from a ride on a roller coaster, a super- 
wide screen and associated sound effects can do 
it very well. A text of John Kennedy's inaugu- 



ral s{x*cch conveys liiilc of the drama and 
impact f)i* the cKiasion. When lliis history is 
presented ihrouiy^h a reeord ln^ or ci teU'N ised 
presentation, undei*siandiiig and expcrienee 
an* giXMtly enriched. In a recent issue of the 
Ya[e Alumiii AJ*iS*>''vhH! Michael Lesy dis- 
cussed his work in joining photographs with 
words. He wrote, "Pictures are just a level of 
data which to nie is awesome - and whicli has a 
completeness wliich astounds me. Hut tliey are 
still incomplete. I mean I can show you a 
photograph of the World War II surrender on 
l>oard the Missoini, but unless I can lay on you 
the diplomatic cables that were involved, you 
still won't undei'stand it. Ihv whole thinij is 
arrangement— the whole thing is the choice of 
those details which put together will call up the 
smell, the sunlight, the ,Si)Vind, the thought, the 
predictions, the whc^U* shebang.,./'' 

Although we are aware that each of the new 
technologies is likely to have its own charac- 
teristics and we can understand vaguely what 
these characteristics may be, we have very httle 
real knowledge of the details and what they 
imply for education. Most research on the use 
of television or radio or computers in education 
has not been ver\' analytic. It is not very 
helpful, for instance, to study whether or not a 
television lecture will be as effective as a lecture 
given in person. We will never begin to realize 
the potentials of the new iechnt)logies if we look 
only at their present applications within the 
field of education. In addition we must look at 
how these technologies have Ix'en developed in 
their most advanced uses, For example, the 
potential of computers and their unique 
characteristics are bvst understood by those 
who haw a thorough knowledge of their scien- 
tific applications. The characteristics of telcvi* 
sion are Ixvst luiderstood by those who are 
thoroughly familiar with the creative applica- 



tion of television in its entertainment and news 
forms. Hie.se applications of technology out- 
side the field of education an- not in themselves 
suilleicnt to determine how the techiu)logies 
might be applied within education, ('onnner- 
cial television or the scienlifii' applications of 
computers are, howcNcr, indicative of some of 
the inherent characteristics of television and 
computei*s. Moreover, commercial television 
and the computiM* as used in the sciences show 
us these technologies at their most sophisticat- 
ed level of development. 

i'he childrens television program '^Sesiime 
vStreet'' is one example of an attempt to adapt 
the entertaimnent form of conimercial televi- 
sion to educational piupostv Clerald Lesser has 
recorded the history of "Sesame Street" and 
some of the lescmrch on it in Lessons from 
Sesamt^ Strt'ct, ' In doing .so he has catalogued 
some of the characteristics of television that 
might Ix* applied to education and how these 
characteristics might be used. As a beginnings 
Ix'sser points out that all communications 
media have their imi) coinentions. H(H)ks have 
their ctjnventions. They are written in stMi- 
tences that in the Western world a*ad from left 
to right atid from the top of the page to the 
bottom. The sentences are combined in para- 
graphs and the paragraphs in chapter's usually 
indicating convenient places for the reader to 
pause without losing the development of a 
thought. The conventions of priiu operate to 
organize the material for the reader and allow 
the reader to anticipate certain regularities. The 
same is tnie with the conventions of television. 

Some television conventions are extremely 
commonplace as, for example, loud music or 
music in a minoi key, dramatic pauses, the 
camera zooming in, or the motion stopping at a 
given point. The producer s of ''Sesame Street" 
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have shown that these and other television 
con\rntions can be used as cues Tor learning. 
Words appearing above a character's head can 
indicate that the character is thinking and 
working on solving a problem. The full range of 
television conventions is yet to be explored. We 
do not know how to use zoom-in techniques as 
elTective learning devices. Car. slow motion be 
used effectively to help the learner more sys- 
tematically analyze an event? Can the show ing 
of tw o things simultaneously on the split sci-ecn 
of television begin to leach the individual to 
develop a comparative mode of thought? 

When production techniques are added to 
camera techniques Lesser shows that television 
presents an imposing range of areas to explore 
for their potential to stin);alate learning. One 
very important way that children and adults 
learn is simp!\ by watching other people and 
imitating their behavior. The producers of 
''Sesame Street" have found that models of 
physical Ix'havior, facial expressions, verbal 
communication, and social attitudes can all be 
used successfully on television to encourage 
similar behavior by children, A carefully cho- 
sen example of cooperative action between two 
children is more likely to produce similar 
behavior in the child viewer than any amount 
of talk about the impt)rtance of cooperation, 
Television can also be used to focus on the 
relevant as{>ects of something to be learned. 
When an unfamiliar subject is approached, we 
all have great difTicuhy in discriminating be- 
tween the relevant and the irrelevant. As 
learning prcH-eeds we gain in the ability to pick 
out the important. Fclevision can aid in the 
process by focusing on the important things 
early in the learning process. The list of televi- 
sion techniques that can be brought to bear on 
learning also includes: using sight and sound to 
reinforce learning; proceeding from the famil- 
iar to t ie unfamiliar; showing events taking 
place in the real world; using repetition with or 
without variation to the extent the learner 
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needs it; using surprise and humor; using 
animated efTects to exaggerate, caricature, or 
emphasize; using music to catch attention or 
aid memory. Over th.rty dilTerent uses of music 
have been part c ^^Sesame Street.'' They 
include '^frustrati ni'' music and "detection'' 
music, as well as "jungle'' music. 

A great deal More rt*search is needed in the 
ci-eaiive use o. new communications technolo- 
gies for education. Despite the advances in 
understanding in the use of television for young 
children made by *'Sesame Street," the pm- 
ducers of that program would be the first to 
state that they are only beginning to under- 
stand how television can be used efTectively in 
the education of young children. In another ten 
or twenty years we should be able to look back 
on "Si^same Street" as a rt^Iatively crude begin- 
ning in the efiective of television for teach- 
ing young children, 

EXPIXmiNG THE EDIJCAI lONAL 
POTENTIAL OF TECHNOLOGY 

If we are to understand the full potential of new 
technologies as well as their limitations, we 
must have specific plans for exploring these 
potentials. Today far too many attempts to 
introduce new technology in education simply 
involve using the new technology to do what is 
already being done by a H*acher or by text- 
books. Projects involving new technologies 
should have two purposes--the full exploitation 
of the technology chosen and the production of 
beneficial educational results. For example, 
television might be used to teach methods of 
improved health care to young adults, or to 
teach the adult and aging population about the 
problems of retirement and aging. The power 
of computers to teach medical diagnosis might 
be explored. Film ofters exciting opportunities 
for teaching junior high school history. Each 
combination of content, specific audience, and 
technology suggests its own set of problems in 
the adoption of that technology for education. 
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In each of the» examples it would be necessary 
to bring several groups of people together in 
order to carrv- out the work creatively and 
effectively. Obviously it would be important to 
include experts in the subject to be taught. The 
contributions of academic expert* and teachers 
practically involved with the subject are vital. 
I hey would need to be joined by experts in the 
technologx' to be used. It would be best to 
include people who are currently making the 
most creative and sophisticated u.ses of the 
technolog\-. This would mean in television, for 
example, calling on producers of entertain- 
ment shows, animators, and documentarians as 
well as those who produce the commercials. 
Researchers are also neccssarv' if wc are fully to 
understand w hat happens as a new technologi- 
cal approach to education is developed. When 
producers and content experts firet get together 
to pnnluce a new program, they naturally rely 
on experience and intuition in determining 
what to do and how to use the technology. 
Research can give feedback to the experts as 
the>- proceed and therefore lead to improved 
judgment. Without this research component, 
new projects in technology remain creative 
endeavors and add little to systematic under- 
standing of how technology can best be used. 

This plan to bring together content experts, 
teclinolog>- experts, and the appropriate re- 
searchers is ver>- difilcult to achieve success- 
fully. All three groups of people come from 
quite different traditions. Content experts or- 
dinarily feel that they already know how to 
teach the subject involved. They are the ones 
who have studied the subject and who have 
been practically involved in teaching it. People 
in research believe that they can best approach 
the des.'gn of a new curriculum project for they 
understand the research techniques needed to 
provide the evidence on which to proceed. 
Similarly, technological experts look with 
skepticism on the involvement of content ex- 
perts and researchers for, after all, people who 
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are familiar with the technology best under- 
stand how to use the potential of that technol- 
ogy to accomplish the job. Uniting- these three 
groups of people in a productive project will 
not be easy. It will take time for the partici- 
pants to learn to talk and understand each 
other. However, as the different groups do 
learn to work together, decisions about how to 
proceed should be made more easily. In addi- 
tion to time, investment and commitment aie 
essential. The period necessary for bringing 
together gn)ups of people from different tradi- 
tions and barkgrounds is to be measured in 
years rather than months or weeks and the cost 
in hundreds of thousands of dollars. It cannot 
be expected that the job will be accomplished 
without strain and difficulty. 

FACTORS LIMITING 

THE USE OF 

NEW TECHNOLOGY 

Several factors have limited the integration 
and use of the new electronics communications 
technology in education. The first of these is 
the combination of inertia and the resistance of 
vested interests to the introduction of new 
techniques. As we have seen, formal education 
from kindergarten through graduate school is 
now based primarily on the single technology 
of print and lecture. This technology is built 
into the structure of education. The main 
conventional argument for the use of new 
technologies has been that they can take over 
and do better some of the job of the present 
educational system, but little convincing evi- 
dence has }}ccn produced. It is also suggested 
that the ufc of new communications technolo- 
gy will Io\^er the cost of education. Again, little 
evidence has been produced to support this 
claim. V/ithout evidence there is little reason to 
expect t,iat these arguments will lead to changes. 

It is possible, however, that some reassessment 
of the nature of education will indicate that 
new Urchnologies have a vital place. The pres- 
ent s; stem of education concentrates very 
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heavily on the transfer of information. Only 
limited atternpti. ^re made to deal with other 
areas of education, such as ths? development of 
values, skills, sensibilities and attitudes. If edu- 
-^ation is to make a serious attempt to ac- 
LXMnplish its goals, it must make not only the 
ocst use of teachers but also the best use of 
nuxlern technolog>\ Bringing images, sight 
and sound into the classroom will help teachers 
approximate experience and remove some of 
the abstraction and una^ality that can pervade 
the schoolroom, leachers and technology in 
combination can better expose suidents to the 
wide range of stimuli necessar>^ t4) fully develop 
skills, attitudes, sensibilities and values, as well 
as knowledge. 

It is often suggested that a greater use of new 
technology will mean a substantial loss in 
educational quality. Behind this claim is the 
idea that technology is a dehumanizing agent 
in education and that its widespread use will 
increase the alienation that is already too 
prevalent between students and teachers. It 
must be recognized that to some extent the use 
of any technology in education is dehumaniz- 
ing. The codification and abstraction of expe- 
rience in some form of technology is absolutely 
necessary- for a system of education, but its ust* 
is a substitution for direct experience. As a 
result some of ihe human qualities of experi- 
ence are likely to f>e diminished. 

The relatively efficient transmission of knowl- 
edge is gained at the cost of reducing capacity 
for the transmission of other human qualities. 
The best teachers, by their manner and ex- 
ample, are able to transmit or evoke those 
qualities of education that tend to be lost in 
mere words. This ability is precisely one of the 
things that sets apart the master teacher— the 
person who is a bit of a poet, a performer, an 
actor, a mimic— from the person who is unable 
to add \'er>' much to the words he uses in his 
teaching. The argument made here is that 
different qualities are lost in different tech- 



nologies and that by using the full panoply of 
technology, rather than limiting education to 
one or a few, less will be lost. It is up to the 
sch(K>ls to make the best use of all available 
technologies in order to educate insofar as 
possible across the fuH domain of information, 
attitudes, skills, sensibilities and values. 

A closely related reason for the failure to make 
greater use of new communications technolo- 
gies in education is a strong tendency to accept 
present standards of performance as well as the 
limitations of present procedures. We must see 
if present standards can be raised and present 
limitations overcome. It must be admitted that 
we know relatively little about what is lost in 
the verbal transmission of information and 
how these losses can be overcome. More atten- 
tion should be paid to the inherent limitations 
of verbal education. As this area is studied and 
clarified, we will be able to remedy deficiencit*s. 

Very practically, one problem in using the new 
communications technology is that it may not 
be appropriately designed for educational use. 
Since the current educational market for new- 
communications technology is relatively small, 
little attention has been given to designing 
hardware and software for the educational 
market. A simple example would be the use of 
television in the classroom. The normal televi- 
sion set is designed for home use. It is to be 
viewed by one or at most five or six people who 
sit close by. In the ordinary classr<H>m there 
may be twenty or more students. The home 
television set is not appropriate for classroom 
viewing. The deficiency is often made up by 
the use of several television sets in the same 
classroom. This, too, is not the optimal viewing 
situation. If the television signal were ampli- 
fied and projected onto a large screen, it could 
be viewed sinmltaneously and conveniently by 
many people. There are some of these televi- 
sion projection systems in use, but they are new 
and have not been developed to the point where 
they offer reliable and high quality pictures. 



Not only is it necessary to design communica- 
tions technology specifically for educational 
use. but it is also important to achieve high 
standards of quality. Communications tech- 
nology used in the classr\x>ni must be extreme- 
ly jieliable and of high quality so that its use 
facilitates and does not interfere in the educa- 
tional process. The breakdown of a projector or 
a televi.sion set in the classroom can destroy an 
otherwise well prepared hour or day of instruc- 
tion. Just as there are military grade specifica- 
tions for technolog>' that are higher and pro- 
duce greater reliability than similar 
specifications in the civilian sector, so eduea- 
titmal grade specifications arc needed for new 
communications technology if it is to receive 
wide acceptance in the educational system. 
Given our widely dispersed and autonomous 
educational units at every educational level, 
this is an area in which the federal government 
could play a vital role. The federal government 
might well stimulate the necessary research 
and development into the production of ap- 
propriate ctlucational technology and set {)er- 
forniance sjiecifications. 

MARSHALLING THE RESOURCES 

All the forcgoi IP arguments imply that the 
effective u.se of n.'w communications technolo- 
gies in educatju,. will require substantial in- 
vestments in its development and in the explo- 
ration of its potential. These heavy investments 
will come in money, in manpower, and in a 
time perspective that will allow full explora- 
tion of the potential uses and appropriate 
integration of new technologies with the pres- 
ent technology of print and lecture. Although it 
has become trite to make comparisons between 
federal education budgets and expenditures for 
military defen.se, the problems are not dissimi- 
lar in this case. A time span of five to ten years 
is often adopted for the development, funding, 
acquisition and implementation of a new de- 
fease system. If new educational technology 
has the potential that many people think it 
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drjcs, similar time spans and similar invest- 
ments will be needed. It cannot be expected 
that cities, school districts, or colleges and 
universities can cope with the long time 
periods, make the investments, or do the neces- 
sary planning. If new technology is to be used 
eflcctively, then it is vital ihat the federal 
government :ake responsibility and plan ap- 
propriately. This will mean new mechanisms 
of federal planning and action as there is little 
past history of effective federal involvement in 
this area. 

In many ways this seems like an inopportune 
time to di.scuss the use of new communications 
technologies in education. Educational bud- 
gets are under severe strain in times of rising 
costs, inflation, and resistance to increased 
taxation. The greater use of new communica- 
tions technologies will inevitably mean new 
costs, and these are not easily a.ssumed in times 
of budgetary .stringency. Particulariy, they are 
not easily assumed when there is little to 
suggest that the new technologies will be help- 
ful. We have also entered the time of teacher 
.surpluses, so there is not the same pressure to 
increase educational output through the u.se of 
technology that existed only a few years ago. 
Now many teachere fear job loss. I'he proposi- 
tion that the new technologies will make edu- 
cation more efllcient is seen as a threat to their 
position. It has been argued here that while 
new technology may improve efficiency in 
education, its more important u.se is to allow 
education to proceed more effectively across its 
full range of goals. 

Our society is committed to education as a way 
of life. This commitment makes it of funda- 
mental importance to examine carefully what- 
ever promises increased quality or efficiency in 
education. So far the new communications 
technology has promise, but the promise has 
not bt»en fulfilled. In our own interests and the 
interests of those who are to be educated in the 
future, this potential deserves the most careful 
investigation. 
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LVIRODUCTIOX 

PRCKiRAM DIKKC: HONS 

The purpt)sf t)f the Foundation's program is to 
strengthen the educational elTccts of the media 
and cotnnumications technology. It is clear 
that the media are playing an important role in 
today's society by providing information, 
shaping attitudes and opinions, and influenc- 
ing our views of ours«-lves and the world. It is 
also apparent that many people feel the media 
could, iind should, render better .service. 

In its crtbrt to improve the mass media, the 
Komidation supports programs that enrich the 
quality of jt>urnalism and television as well as 
programs of research on the elTects of the mass 
media. The Foundatit)n also funds projects on 
public policy issues. Other questions also need 
to be addressed. 'I'he Foundation has a general 
interest in all asp<«cts of the mecia and plans to 
support a wide range ol eflorts to improve mass 
conmiunicaiions, 

PROPOS.VLS 

The Foundation does not have an application 
form for submitting a proposal. An itiformal 
letter outlining a project will permit an early 
judgment about the possibility of support. The 
following information should be included in 
this initial iiujuiry; the purpose for which aid is 
sought, R'sources needed, personnel involved, 
and a description of methods to be used in 
completing the project. 

1973-74 .XPPROPRIA'I IONS 

During the fiscal year July 1, 1973 through 
June ;^0, 1974, the members and directors of 
the Markle Foundation appropriated 
$2.0:>;).997 for the program in mass cottimuni- 
cations. (;rants of Sir),()00 and over are de- 
scribed in this section. All grants are listed in 
the Appropriatitms section. 
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TELEVISION TOR 
SPECIAL INTEREST 
AUDIENCES 

Understanding the particular programming 
needs of audiences with special interests and 
then finding ways to communicate to the.se 
audienc-es has been a nmjor focus of the Markle 
Foundation throughout the five years it has 
bt'en active in mass communications. Since 
much of commercial television is geared 
toward general audiences, it is important that 
special interests -whether in art or in oceanog- 
raphy-be served and that specific groups such 
as children and non-English speaking audi- 
ences also be reac hed. 

Last year, Markle Foundation President Lloyd 
N. Morrisett suggested that by attempting to 
identify sizable special interest audiences, 
pubiic television viewershipon the whole could 
be increased. This role for public television was 
spelled out by Mr. Morri.sett in the Ptrsidcm's 
Essay, Rx for Public Television, which ap- 
I>earcd in the 1972/73 Markle Foundation 
Annual Report. The Foundation has made a 
grant to The Rand Ck>rporation in .support of 
this concept. Rand researchers are bf-ginning 
their study by trying to identify some of the 
more obvious special interest audiences. They 
will then try to determine the scope- of the 
public television audiences that may have 
these special interests. Two other .similar but 
smaller studies are also being conducted with 
Foundatit)n funds. The Political Science De- 
partment at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology is developing an inventory of 
questions typically used by researchers who 
have .studied a variety of public interests. Also 
KDUCX)M (Interuniversity C^ommunications 
Council, Inc.) at Princeton is using its grant to 
bring together a group o" people who are in a 
^sition to discuss some •>i the methods that 
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might aid in the definition of special interest 
audiences as seen from the viewpoint of pro* 
gramming for public broadcasting. 

Thv Foundation also has funded other projects 
designed to serve either special interests or 
particular groups of viewers. A grant to Lin* 
coin Center for the Performing Arts, Inc. is 
financing an investigation of the feasibility of 
transmitting live Lincoln C'enter performances 
via pay television. Another, to the Cable Arts 
Foundation, Inc., is helpinr to finance the 
development of local arts programming for 
cable television. The C-laremont Graduate 
Seh(H)l received funds for a project designed to 
incn*ase the effectiveness of a Spanish-lan- 
guage television station in Los Angeles. The 
Educational Broadcasting C^^rporation has 
also received funds for a study of the viewing 
habits, awareness of and attitudes toward pub- 
lic television in the Spanish -speaking com mu* 
nity of New York City. .Another Foundation 
c*ffort in this area fix'uses on the hospital 
j>atsent. Details of the major grants are de- 
scribed below. 

THE RANI) C:()RP()RATI()N 

The one-year grant of S35,0(X) made to The 
'.and Corporation is a direct result of Mr. 
Morrisett's essay which appeared in last year's 
Annual Report. In order to define^ special 
interest audiences and then to serve them^ some 
basic data is essential. Under its Communica- 
tions Policy Program, Rand is researching a 
number of problems involved in defining spe- 
cial interest audiences* A second aspect of the 
Rand work is to estimate the size of these 
special interest audiences once they have been 
identified. 

To define special audience interests* Rand is 
using such existing information as the circula- 
tion of specialised publications, for instance. 
Opera Neivs and Auto Racing Digest. 



Attendance at certain public events as well as 
equipment .sales to the golfer, the cellist or the 
sculptor, for example, will also furnish basic 
data on the nature of special audiences. Mail* 
ing lists and memberships in organis^ations are 
other indications of specialized audience inter* 
ests. By assessing the level of consumer activity 
in a variety of specialixec' areas, the researchers 
hope to obtain an indication of the geographic 
and demographic distribution of these special 
interest audiences as well as the size of the 
varying audiences. 

The results of this research should provide 
basic data necessary for developing special 
interest audiences for public televisicm. 

LINCX)LN CENTER FOR THE 
PERFORMING ARTS, INC.. 

While Lincoln Centers cultural events now 
reach those who are within commuting dis- 
tance of the New York metropolitan area and 
able to afford tickets, the directors of Lincoln 
C^enter would like to have live performances 
transmitted via pay television to homes 
throughout the nation. If pay television can be 
used to transmit cultural events, not only will 
those currently unable to see live performances 
benefit, Lincoln Center will also generate an 
additional source of income. With the help of a 
grant from the Sloan Foundation, the Media 
Development Department of Lincoln Center 
has evolved the technology necessary for tele- 
casting live performances from the Onter. The 
next critical step is to explore the various ways 
of marketing and distributing Lincoln Center^s 
live performances. The Markie Foundation has 
made a one-year grant to Lincoln Center in the 
amount of S76,700 for a feasibility study. The 
purpose of this fca.sibility study—as well as a 
po.ssible market test— is to determine whether 
or not it is economically possible to attract 
investors to a program which will transmit the 
Center's performances via pay television all 
over the country. 
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Part of the study fwuses on finding the best 
way to ofl'er these |x*rfbrnianccs to pay sub- 
stribers. A second and equally important goal 
is to examine the natuie and extent of con- 
sumer demand for live performances via pay 
televisitm. Finally, the applicability of Federal 
Communications Commission regulations 
must also be examined. In this study, Lincoln 
Center is using the technical expertise of the 
Electronic Systems I^borator> of Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology and they, in 
turn, are working closely with the Washing- 
ton law firm of Hogan and Hartson on ques- 
tions of FCC' interpn-tation. Children's Tele- 
vision Workshop C'ommunications, Inc. is also 
a consultant. 

CABLE .VR I S FOUNDATION, INC. 

The Cable Arts Foundation, Inc., founded in 
197:t, produces low to moderate cost arts pro- 
gramming for cable television. Through these 
production.s, C:able Arts Foundation hopes to 
create a national arts network while at the 
same time encouraging local organizations and 
cable operators to produce high quality arts 
programs. Last year the Cable Arts Foundation 
produced a series of eleven two-hour pmgrams 
under the title A for Art. This series, telecast in 
New Y ork C:ity, was funded by a grant from the 
New York State Council on the Arts. A for Art 
used a vatiety of materials including indepen- 
dently made art films as well as videotapes 
produced by or for public television. 

The success of this series led the Clable Arts 
Foundation to propt)se development of nation- 
wide arts programming on cable television 
using both nationally and locally produced 
programs. As a first step in this direction, ten 
cities have been selected to receive a series of 
ten one-horn- programs made from the original 
New York City .series. During the course of the 
ainng of these programs, a meeting will be held 
of the specific community's technical and ar- 
tistic leaders. At each meeting, the Cable Arts 



Foundation stafl" will present information on 
the legal, administrative and technical issues of 
arts pmgramming via cable television so that 
those attending will be in a position to imple- 
ment similar arts programming in thefr own 
communities. 

Cable Arts Foundation believes that this series 
will prove that professionally executed cable 
arts programming-ofTered on a regular basis 
and at prime time-can attract a large audi- 
ence as well as meaningful community partici- 
pation. A one-year grant of $65,213 from the 
Markle Foundation is providing the funds 
Cable Arts Foundation needs for this first step 
in developing a nationwide network. 

CLAREMONT GRADUATE SCHOOL 

In June, 1971, the Foundation made a grant to 
the Center for Urban and Regional Studies at 
Claremont Graduate School for an audience 
study of the Spani.sh-language-only television 
stations (KM EX-TV and K ABC-TV) in the 
Los Angeles area. The results of this study 
indicated that most of the programs now 
feature Mexican films. Few programs focus on 
life in the United States and interviews indica- 
ted that an increase in the amount of practical 
advice and information aired on these stations 
should significantly alter the size and composi- 
tion of the audience. Consequently the Foun- 
dation made a follow-up grant to find out if 
Spanish-language-only television stations 
could play a more useful role in the Spanish- 
speaking community. The project staff of the 
Center for Urban and Regional Studies along 
with the staff of one of the Spani.sh-language 
television stations. KMEX-TV (Channel 34), 
is initiating two new programming efforts; (I ) 
creation of a "hotline" on KMEX-TV to assist 
viewers with problems in four areas-housing, 
education, health care, and employment; (2) 
programming of public service messages in the 
four subject areas covered by the hotline. The 
contents of the messages begin with the need 
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for practical inforniaiicm as suggested by the 
1971 study. In tinu\ however, lUv calls to the 
lkMft\V^^ hotline should dictate the subjects to be cov- 

^ ered in the public service nier.sai^es. 

After nine months of public service messages 
the projects siafl* will survey the KMKX-IA* 
\'iewci^ to determine whether the si/e and 
composition of the audience has chanijed. Vhv 
study should Ix' applicable to other Spanish- 
languaji^e television stations wishing to improve 
public service while increasing the si/e of their 
audience. This {>n)ject is made possible by an 
I8-month grant in the amount of $64,777. 



ORIENTATION FILM 
FOR HOSPITAL PATIENTS 

Over a year ago the Foundation wondered 
whether television techniques could l>e used to 
<)rient hospital patients. While televisicm and 
nim have bcx^n usi*d to instruct patients about 
specific diseases and s|H'cific prcnrdures, films 
have rarelv been used as a general orientation 
device. Hospitals have iticreasingly become 
large bureaucratic institutions and, in spite of 
the giKKiwill of ho.spttal staffs, it is almost 
impossible to answer all the questicms of an 
entering patient and make him feel at ease. 
Perhaps audiovi.sual media can provide helpful 
information to the patient at a time when he or 
she can best absorb it, thereby hopefully ix*- 
ducing fear and anxiety, increasing patient 
knowledge and cooperation and-at the same 
time— reducing the amount of work necessaiy 
for an already overburdened hospital staiT. 

With the c<K)peration of New lork Hospital, 
the Foundation is having two films produced 
for patient orientation and information. The 
films an- directed to patients entering the 
hospital for surgery. The first film— to be .shown 
in the admitting room— introduces the patient 
to the ho.s{>ital routine. The second film— to be 
shown at the bedside on lae day before sur- 
QO \ gery— provides the general pre-o{>erative and 



{X)st-o{,x'rativf instiut-tion and inCormation 
that is normally t?i\rn a patlt-nt. Bill Jci-scy, 
prt'sidt'iit ofQuc'si Productions. Inc., is making 
thi'st' films which will bt- shown at Nfw York 
Hospital. Both films will be formally evaluated 
in ortier to determine the extent to which they 
help patients. Although New York Hospital is 
providing the stafl and the Icjcation for sh(H)t- 
ing the films, an important aspect of the project 
is to see if these films can be used successfully in 
other hospitals, i'he Foundation has all<<cated 
$r)7,(XK) toward this project which is being 
administered by the Foundation. 

RELA TED CJRAN FS 

Educational Development Center: Study to 
help develop a television program for teaching 
mathematics to children, 

New York University, School of the Arts: 

Support of the Alternate Media Center 
1971-72, 1972.7:i 

PUBLIC 

INTEREST AND 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The l>clier thai it is in the public interest for 
broadcasters to fx- toore accountable to the 
public thev s<»r\e has gaine^d a grt^af deal of 
supjK>ri oxer the past feu years. A number t>f 
citizens groups have bt^come aware of their 
rights iindvr the Federal Comniunications 
C'oniniission regulations and have tried tt) 
exercise those rights. One particularly effective 
group is Action for C:hildren\ Television. De- 
voted to improving children^ television, ACV 
was first funded by the Foundation over three 
years ago and again during this prt)gram year. 
Another project in ibv public interest area is 
designed to train lawyers in communications 
law. I^w professors and students at the Law 
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Sch(H)l of the University of C^alifornia in Los 
Angeles are using a Foundation grant to ctni- 
tinue support ul u training and rx-search pro- 
gram in ccmuuunications law. The Foundation 
has given general support to a third group. 
Media Access Project, a VVashingtcm, D.C. 
based public interest law firm. 

ACTION forc:hildren's 

TKLKVLSION 

The Foundation^ initial grant to Action for 
C-hildtx*nN 'I Vlevision helped a group of Boston 
mothers translate their concern over program- 
ming on childirn s television into efTective 
action. Those mothers were concerned about 
the quality of programs their children saw and 
wanted improvements. To date, the main goal 
of A(-T has been to make the country aware of 
the efTcct television has on children's lives. In 
particular, AC T petitions to the Federal Com- 
munications C'^ouimission and the Federal 
Trade (kmnnission have become the basis for 
pioneering inquiries into the effects television 
actually does have on children. During the past 
year, AC V has testified before several Senate 
(Committees. As a result of this and other 
activities, several government agencies are 
l<H)king into the issue of children's televisitm. 
ACrr has us<'d its influence to C(mvince the 
National Association of Broadcasters to recom- 
n)end that conmiercialism f)c reduced. In ad- 
ditioti, two advertising agencies have issued 
new guidelines for children's advertising. 
Major manufacturers of vitamin pills have 
discontinued their television advertising aimed 
at childrc^n. A few statitms arc beginning to 
cluster commercials at the In-ginning and end 
of progranis. AC:T believes thai the quality of 
programming for children has improved cm 
st)me commercial stations. 

During the next two years ACV will use its 
two-year Markle Foundatitm grant of SI50,(XX) 
to continue its many activities. The group 
intends to do more general research, prepare 



more publications, and establish a public edu- 
cation depannicnt with consulting ser\ices. 
Operating away fttmi the marketplace, ACT is 
able to press broadcasters and advertisers to 
impnivc their apprtjach to children's television 
and at the same time provide a st)urce of 
information and aid to anyone interested in 
raising the quality of children's television 
programming. 

rNIVERSITV OF C:AMF0RM A, 
LOS AN(;KI.KS. SCIHOOL OF L\\\ 

The UC'LA Communications Law Program 
began more than two years ago with a grant 
from the Markle Foundation. This initial grant 
was used to establish a training and research 
program in conmmnications law. A renewed 
grant ot S81,(XM) spread o\er three years— 
coupled with UC:LA financial support-will 
fjerniit continuation of these activities. 

One as(>ect of this Clommunications Law Pro- 
gram centers on student participation in re- 
search and litigation for clients who find it 
difllcult or impossible to obtain competent 
counsel. For instance, stucnus became in- 
volved in a recent Clalifornia election contro- 
versy resulting from television and radio ad- 
vertisements about baUot proposition.s. Many 
of the advertisements were C€)nsidercd decep- 
tive yet tho.se who tried to point this out were 
not able to get radio or television air time. 
Using the Fairness DtKtrine as its legal base, 
individuals participating in this project peti- 
tioned the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion asking it to declare that stations were 
required to cover all points of view. The FCC 
ruling favored the petition. CUmsequently 
many hours of free air time became available to 
those groups who oppt>sed the ballot proposi- 
tions and the public was thus exposed to all 
views of the issues. Under the Communications 
Law Pr(»gram efforts have also been made to 
expand access and career opportunities in the 
media for minorities and worn' n. 

ERIC 
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The Program also fosters research. For exam- 
ple, ten students participated in an intensive 
study of Los Angeles television stations and as a 
tt-sult are preparing a Citicens Guide to Los 
Angeles Televisiuti. The Outde describes and com- 
pares the performance of broadcasters and tells 
citizens how tt) work for improved perfi<r- 
mance. In the past, the FCC has examined 
license requests on a station by station basis 
without considering the overall television mar- 
ket of the specific station. As a result of this 
project it is hoped that the FCC will examine 
license requests on a market by market basis. 

Students ran also take part in an internship 
program. Those participating eani law school 
credit while working with organizations autho- 
rized by the .school. These range from public 
interest law firms to research institutes and the 
c(mm)unications industry. 

Many students, as a result of their participa- 
tion in the Communications Law Program, 
intend to continue work in the field of com- 
munications law. 

MEDIA ACCESS PROJECT 

Media Access Project, a Washington public 
interest law firm, was established in 1971. It 
was formed to encourage wider public access to 
the mass media and relevant government in- 
formation ••••'hile .seeking to curb abuses of 
corporate advertising in print and on televi- 
sion. Bwadcasters have the power to decide on 
the issjues their stations will carry and the ways 
these issues will be presented. In order to 
prevent abuse of this power, the Federal Com- 
munications Commission has developed the 
Fai»ness Doctrine which holds that broadcast- 
ers are responsible for presenting both sides of 
controversial issues. However, the Doctrine is 
unclear in its specific applications. Over the 
years many attempts have been made to clarify 
it and public interest law firms have been in 
the vanguard of those initiating these efforts. 

027 



1 he Foundation has awarded $50,000 for the 
coming year to Media Access Project (MAP). 

Last year MAP became involved in a number 
of different cases. Some were aimed at requir- 
ing the media, especially television, to cover 
important campaign issues and all candi- 
dates—whether or not they buy additional 
television time as part of their campaign. MAP 
has also initiated action on image advertising. 
On behalf of a group of Senators and Con- 
gressmen who contend that image advertising 
by major oil companies is misleading, MAP 
has an action beforc the Federal Trade Conv 
mission requesting stricter advertising rules. 
MAP actions also have resulted in free air time 
for consumers opposing the policies advertised 
as well as the higher rates and the use of nuclear 
power proposed by public utilities companies. 

On behalf of one group, MAP has filed a 
petition with the VCC to deny the license 
renewal of a specific television staticm that 
distorts news programs so they reflect the 
opinions of the station owner. This case is 
particularly important because the FCC deci- 
sion will establish precedence in defining the 
obligation of broadcasters to provide compre- 
hensive as well as fair news and public afiairs 
programming. 

Other M.\P activities are primarily education- 
al. The firm operates a student law intern 
program which provides students of several 
major law schools with comprehensive work 
experience. MAP staff is also involved in a 
variety of activities ranging from public speak- 
ing to teaching and writing. 

MAP expects to continue these activities. It 
also represents— free of charge-public interest 
groups and individuals throughout the country- 
who seek its expertise and a.s.sistance and will 
continue to provide advice to those who need it. 
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RELAI'ED GRANl S 

Duke University* Institute of Policy Sciences 
and Public AfTairs; Establishment of a Center 
of Communications Policy, i972-7:i 

United Church of Christ: Preparation of 
guidebooks for citizen action concerning the 
media, 1971-72, I97:?-74 

SOCIAL SCIENCE 
RESEARCH 

The Markle Foundation is continuing to make 
research grants in the area of the social 
sciences. There is a general belief that both 
broadcast and print journalism need to be 
improved. Vet the assumptions used to justify 
proposals for improvement aren't always borne 
out by the facts. What are the facts? The 
Foundation h opes that some of its grants will 
help pros ide answers. 

The Markle Foundation has made three grants 
in the area of mass communications and its 
supposed effects on public behavior. One 
grant, to the University of California at San 
Francisco, is for a study on the effects of 
television on children who have not been 
previously exposed to television. A second 
grant to the Annenberg School of Communi- 
cations, University of Southern California is 
funding research on the effect of drug informa* 
tion as relayed on radio or television* A third, to 
the Mass Communications Research Center at 
the University of Wisconsin, supports a study 
of the influence of the press, radf. and televi* 
sion on the political behavior anci .attitudes of 
young voters. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
AT SAN FRANCISCO 

In the past 25 years, television has become 
commonplace throughout the industrialized 
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nations of the \v<;rld. 'rhfif lias been a jjrt-at 
deal of discussion durintj this first quarft-r 
century of television about the inHuence of this 
widespread tnetiiuni. f«itely, many have been 
studying whether aggix-ssion depicted on tele- 
vision actually results in wKSressive behavior {)n 
the part of the viewers. If this happens, could 
televisi(m presentation of constructive social 
behavior bring alxujt similar positive In havior 
on the part of the viewers? Such an idea is x ery 
diirieult to test in the United States or in other 
itations. for that matter, where telexision has 
been a part of daily life for nianx years, h 
would be next to ijnpossible to separate the 
impact of television viexvinq; {>n a child's ix-- 
havior from oti -r inHuences common to most 
nations. It xvould also be extremely dinicult to 
control the television diet of any test group in 
such a country as ours. As a ivsult, researchers 
interested in folloxvin^ this matter look for 
places xvhere television is presently unaxail- 
able. Three such a«x-as are South AfVica. parts 
of Australia, and Micronesia (a Krt)up of small 
Pacific island.s). 

Micronesia is alreadx plannintr {i,,- the installa- 
tion of television. Oirtcials there are most 
anxious to know as much as they can about 
|>otenfial lontj-term effects. .\ SlI^.OOO Foun- 
dation grant to the Department of Psychiatry 
at the t'nixemty of California in San Francisco 
is financnig res<-arch on the effects of telex ision 
on the behaxior of a group of Micronesian 
children. I hjs particular study will use televi- 
sion in a residetitial high school in three 
different waxs. Adolescent studetits will be 
exfjoscd t(» one of three telex jsion diets: pro- 
grams shoxving constructixr s<Kial behavior, 
f)rograms featuring aggressix e behax ior, or pro- 
grams of neutral content. The students will 
viexv their particular television diet for three 
hours each dax- oxer a four-xveek stretch. Dtir- 
ing this period, behavior xvill Ix- carefully 
ob-serxed. It is hoped that the eflects of these 
diflerent programs on behax ior can be mea- 
Mired. The studx is being conducted xvith the 
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eo(>{x*ration of goxernment and educational 
persomiel. Thes<' three difTeivnt television ap- 
proaches xvill use material similar to either 
commercial or educational television programs 
in the United States. 

The study should be helpful to Micnmesian 
ofncials in their efTort to determine the proba- 
hie elTects telex ision may have on the islatids' 
population. The study should also produce 
information n,r officials in South Africa and 
Australia to u.sc beft)re introducing the medi- 
um to their peoples. Finally, this study should 
shed .some light . n the effects of television on 
viexver behax U)r. 

(iixen .some concrete data on the t^Mation 
betxveen television viewing and viewer behav- 
ior, those interested in improxing televi.si<:n 
may be able to offer sound recommendations. 

IINIV ERSf rv OF SOUTHERN 
C:AIJF0R/ lA, ANNENBERC; SCHOOL 
OK COMMUNICATIONS 

In the past few years, televised drug informf,- 
tion has come under e>:«en.six'e .scrutiny and 
vicbate. Certain types of nonprescription drug.s 
are constantly advertised on television. At the 
siune time, public service messages warning 
against drug abuse are televised. Many people 
beliexe that television ha.s had a very marked 
ittfluence on the general public's drug behav- 
ioi^'particularly innuencing the behavior <»f 
adolescents and the urban poor. Unfortunately 
there is little factual data to back this belief. 

The Drug Abuse Information Research Project 
is beginning to collect facts. The project has 
already prtxluccd a series of studies on the 
availability and impact of drugabu.-je informa- 
tion as carried by radio, television and the 
press. A J'otjndati<m grant of $.%,I00 permits 
the project researchers to continue their analy- 
ses and prepare a jx»licy dtK-ument for tho.se in 



the media and federal agencies concerned with 
drug abuse. The jKilicy doiHuneni will examine 
(he need for e<)n<'erted ctjoperaiion helween 
various drug agencies in ihe Federal guvern* 
men! and the many pubhc and private drug 
p:ograms producing information about drugs 
for showing on television. The study may 
confirm the belief that encouraging j>ositive 
smial lK*!iavior is the Ix^st way to discourage 
drug use, rather than most current approaches 
which use fear techniques to warn against 
anti-social behavior. 



UNIVKRSl l Y OF WISCONSIN 

Kighteen year old voters participated in the 
1972 prt^sidential election for the first time in 
the country *s history. Many researchers think 
that these young voters had not formed firm 
political predis(>ositions and were thus more 
optni to a range of political views than their 
elders had b<*en, A few British studies confirm 
tliis general impression. However, previous 
American studies conducted on youthful voters 
in years past suggested that the young followed 
the partisan preferences of their parents, i'hcse 
older studies suggested thai mass communica- 
tions had little influence on voter behavior 
whether the voter was 21 or 40. 

The 1972 presidential election, therefore, was 
of unique interest as a vehicle for studying the 
medians etTects on young voters. The Mass 
C'ommunications Research (ienier at the Lhii- 
versity of Wisconsin interviewed more than 6(M) 
young adults during and after the 1972 elec- 
tion. Subjects were asked about political 
broadcasts they heard and saw and newspapt*r 
articles they n*ad, as well as the importance of 
various campaign issues, general campaign 
knowledge and s(H*cific candidates' stands, and 
how they voted. The data collected also in- 
eluded measutvs of political leanings as well as 
other relevant backgroutul characteristics. A 



twc).year Foundation grant of $29,:i8() is paving 
tV>r analysis of this data. 

i hr purpose of the stiui> is to svc if thv mass 
«u-dia, by cniphasi/ing ct- rtain issius. i rt atcs 
the injprcssion that thm- issiu-s nn- th'- most 
injporiant. In addition, the ix-.srareh<-t>i arc 
tr>ing to dfterminc how opt-n the vomhful 
vt)tcr rt-ally is. Do tht- young rt-ad and watch 
only th<»sc political mcssiiges which support 
previously formed opinions or do thcv consider 
messages fronj ail sides of the political spet- 
trunj.' Researchers hope to find out what 
<*nect if any mass communicati<ms has in 
getting the youthful voter to discuss political 
ideas with friends and relatives. these 
discussions hav<' any measurable impact on 
|K)Iitical participation and/or parti.san prefer- 
ence:' Another inifxirtanf cjuestion being ex- 
plored is In.w young voters differ from their 
elders in their voting behavior. 

It is hofH-d that this study can be used as a basis 
for preparing additional studies on the n>le of 
the mass media itt inlluencing political behav- 
ior in the 1976 campaign. 



RELA I KI) (;RAN I S 

The Cleveland State Univereity, Department 
of Communtcation: Rexiew of studies on the 
ellW-ts of the mass media on political behavior, 
1972-7;i 



JOURNALISM ^^(^mmi£ 

CJood journalism depends on a free and rc- 
spotisible press as well as tin good reporting and 
writing. In support of this belief, the Markle 
Foundation has made four grants which are 
designed tt) encourage a high standard of 
journalism in this country. 

A grant to The American University is being 
used to explore the reasons why so many daily 
newspapers have stopped publication in the 
I;ist several years. The Fmmdation has also 
renewed its support of The Fund for Investiga- 
tixe J<mrnalism. Inc. This organizatitm awards 
grants to individual journalists for specific 
investigative projects. A third grant, to the 
Department of C:ommunication at Stanford 
University, is supporting a survey of the exist- 
ing studies of the relationship between the 
governmetit and the news media. For while 
tiu-re have Ix-cn some studies in this area, 
information on this crucial relation.ship is still 

quite scarce. The Stanford team is analyzing 

existing studies, compiling a n-port on their 

scope and conclusions and making recommen- 
dations for future sttidies. The fourth grant 

went to The Nati<mal News Council. The 

Council, established in 197:i, is designed to 

serxe the public interest by preserving freedom 

of conununication and promoting accurate 

reporting of the news. 



The London School of Economies and Politi- 
cal Science: Studv on television viewing be- 
havior. I972-7:i 

University of Pennsylvania, Annenberg 
School of C'ommunieations: Analysis of the 
wmomic implications tjf alternative plans for 
n-moving advertising fronj chihlren's televi- 
Hion. I972.7:i 




THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 

From im.i to 1972, more than m American 
dady newspapers cea.sed publication. Although 
other publicati(ms started during this time 
{there ivere 1,704 dailies in I9G3 and 1,76! in 
1972), they are significantly different from 
those that failed. The new dailies typically are 
hnated in suburban conmumities, are owned 
by chains, and have no hn al neivspaper com- 
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petition. In fact. 97*; of AnuTicar* communi- 
tic5^ have only one daily newspaper. Abser)tce 
owners currently control iwo thirds of all 
American dailies. 

These facts are alarming, i'ompetition be- 
tween paptTs hasalwax s becu et)nsidered a key 
ingredient of a free and res(>onsible press. The 
public has bt^*n able to ch<*ose between divtTse 
viewpoints as well as diflV irnt news presenta- 
tions, whether newspaptvs, radio or television. 
Absentee ownership of chain papers tends to 
result in a uniformity of news presentation 
which may or may not reflect accurate report- 
ing. Many critics of af^sentee or chain owner- 
ship find that local issues do not ivceive proper 
coverage when the Uh al newspapt^r is part of a 
chain. Other critics are concerned that the 
newspapers which fail are the better ones. 

In order to gather some ctmcreie informati(m 
about the causes of newspape*r failures, the 
Foundation has made a two^-year grant of 
5106,000 to Thr American University, The 
study focuses on daily newspapers between 
196:? and 1972. llcn Bagdikian, former assistant 
managing editor of the Washmgtott PmL is 
ccmducting this investigation, Mr. Bagdikian is 
looking for trends relating to failure. Initially- a 
profile of each of the 167 papers that failed is 
being dcvelcpt^d, l*he,se profiles spell t>ut the 
newspaper's ownership, management, and cor- 
porate strut ture. Data relating to the specific 
communitv served as well as other ctmipetitive 
tucdia in ihe area are also being examined. 
These pr<>files should show what, if any, role 
internal corp(?rate structure tnay have had in 
the resulting failure. Advertising problems 
stemmini; from the existence of other competi- 
tive media are also being e,\amined. A reader- 
ship survey of each paper will attempt to 
determini* why some readers ma\ have become 
disenehaiited with these papers. The results of 
thisstudv will be publi.shed in b(K)k form. 



THK FUND FOR IN\ IvS n(;,vri\ K 
JOURNAIJSM.INC:. 

hivestigative journalism is a vita! par t <>f ^cmkI 
reporting. It is also expensive and inanv pub- 
lishers do not support invcstimaiivc juurnalism. 
Because this typ<' of reporting is such an 
important part of a free and responsible press, a 
numbt*r of nationally knowti journaliMs estab- 
lished The Fund for Investigative Jonmalism 
in 19()8. Fhe Foundation supported the Fund 
in 1972 and has renewed its support in die form 
of a two-year SCiOXKM) grant. 

rhe Fund for Investigative Journalistn, based 
in Washington, D.CI , makes small grants to 
men and women inx'olved in investigative 
journalism prf>jects. Of the or more grants 
made in the past two years, the majority have 
resulted in published articles on a variety of 
subjects in the public interest, riiese articles 
ranged from a UmV at rec reational land tlevel- 
opment schemes to a <Titical aj>praisal of 
AMFRAK's fir'st year of o[>eration. Manv 
books have also been written as a res. ill of Fund 
help. Two b<K)ks ah-eady publishc<! include 
Dralh and thr MifH's by Brit Hume, an account of 
the United Mine \V(^rkers, and lla- hthius of 
Heroin in SontltatsI Asia b\ .Alfred \V, Mc(:t)y. 
l\vo grantees have won Pulit/c^s. 

In addition to financial support, the Fund 
helps investigative jotu tudists plac e their re- 
{)orts. For journalists seekitig tcM vt.iMish thetn- 
selves as solid investigative repoi iris, assistamv 
in placing is critical. Unless the inv( stigiu ion 
results in a published article, the {aupose of the 
investigaticm is lost. Fhe Fund also makes 
grants to jtnuiuilistu reviews for m-neral press 
(ritieism as well as important sfoiies either 
tnissed or ignorc^d by tfie genera! press, I hcse 
grants an- made in support <)f the bvliel that the 
press (mght to be examining itself. 
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(j,ut'stions of how gcnrmrnciu and the news 
media fitt and should Ix- irlatcd to eacli othrr 
aif subjtrts of iiitcnsc nationai debate. I hh 
debate has taken se\eral directions. In his 
t>ften-quoted Des Moines speech in 1909, 
lorniei V ice President Spiro T. Agnew raised 
the general issue of the political bias of the 
news media. More ixrently, the debate has 
shifted to the right of ivportei^ if> maintain the 
confidentiality of their sources versus rights of 
grand juries in having access to ali relevant 
materials. There is also the thought that unre- 
stricted press; freedom might damage the prin- 
ciple of a defendant s right to a fair trial. And 
while there have b<'c*n sonie studies on the 
nature of goverrmient/news media relation- 
ships, much additional work is needed. 

The Department of Communication at Stan- 
ford University is using its Markic Foundation 
grant to begin a review and an analysis of 
existing studies in the area of government/ 
mass media rt^lationships. The Stanford group 
is preparing a summar\- of what is presently 
known. Materials Ix^ing examined include stud^ 
ies ot: (!) the theory and philosophy of the 
governmental /media relationship; (2) meth^ 
<k1s and ethics of gathering govcnunent news; 

actual news content; (4) the constraints ./n 
publication and broadcasting. 1 he literature 
relating to government regulation of the media 
is being rt^viewed as well as general surveys of 
public attention to governmeni news. 

I he Department of C:omnmnication w ill use 
its $r)8,(KX) Markle grant over the nt\t two 
years. Once existing materials have been an- 
alyzed and summarized, it will be possible to 
present proposals for additional research in this 
crucial area. It is also hoped that the results of 
this investigation will lead to more accurate 
reporting and, thereby, help ensure a better 
informed public. 



rhe National News C'ouncil was established 
just o\er a year ago with grants from several 
foundations, including the Markle Founda- 
tion, i'he Foundation has rc^newed its support 
of rhe National News C^mncil with a grant of 
$125,000, 

*l*he (Council is composed of nationally known 
figures in the c<mununications world as well as 
lawyers, professors, former f)oiiticians and top 
government olTlcials. I he sole function of the 
C'ounciK as stated in its charter, is to s<'rve the 
public interest in preserving fn-edom of c<mt- 
munication and ad\ancing accurate and fair 
reporting of news. One way of fulfilling its 
purpose is to examine complaints from the 
f>ublic concerning the accuracy and fairness of 
news as presented in the press or on the ain 

Many f)eople today - including scmie of f)ur 
highest elected officials Iiave critici/.ed the 
national news media. Although nuu h of this 
criticism has never been documented, the im- 
pression has been crreatcd in the minds of the 
public that news reporting is often unfair and 
inaccurate. The Nati<mal News Clouncil be- 
lieves that this undocumented criticism is dan- 
gerous to the preservation of a free press. By 
serving as a forum for debate about news 
ptTftirmance, the C'ouncil bt'lieves it can am- 
tribute to the preservation of our constitution- 
ally guaranteed free press. I he Coimcil has 
proposed several studies relatitig to pn*ss free- 
dom, but its most important work in its brief 
span of existence has been the examinatit>n of 
s|HX"ific public complaints. 

During the past year, the Coimcil received 
more than 130 individual complaints about the 
national news coverage. Most of tfiesc» com- 
plaints were not specific enough to btr discussed 
by the C-ouncil at large or did not conform to 
the rules established by the C'ouncil. However, 
28 complaints have been investigated at 



length. Many <>{ lUvsc vasvs art- still (H'ing 
fxatnint'd. Tlu' cast's rangr I'mm those brought 
by a major roi potation against a {jarticitlar 
television program stoverage of a sperille issue 
to those brought by intlividuais against spei itle 
newspiiper etilunuis. The Coutuirs eoiuse of 
action de^K'tuis to a large tU-gree on the nature 
of the case. All complaints are inferred imme- 
diately to the organization against which the 
complaint is made in ortler to assure that the 
organization has even op|)ortunity to respond 
to the charges and. hopefully, settle them. 
Frequently complaints are inconsequential or 
cannot be supported. However, njany com- 
plaints atv vaiitl. 'I'hese arv reviewed by the 
('ouncil which then issues its opinion to the 
parties concerned and to the public. 

The C'ouncil is also sponsoring a study, soon to 
be published, on the important and volatile 
issues involvetl with act ess to the media and 
w ith freedom of the press. 

REIvVrnXlRANLS 

Columbia University* School of Law: Re- 
search program on the relationship of the First 
Amendment to television and radio news 
1972-73 

University of Massachusetts, Journalistic Stud- 
ies Program: Support of an evaluation con- 
fcn-nce on the 1972-7:^ Markle Foundation 
funded sur\cy of the New ICngland dailv news- 
papers, I97:i-74 

Southern Regional Council, Inc.: Support of 
the .Southern Project for Investigative Journal- 
ism, 1972-7.J 



OTHER GRANTS 

(Jrants under $l."),{)00 arc included in the 
Appropriations section. Refer to page 79. 



A.SPEN ,NSIT. ir,K ^ """limF 
FOR HUMANIsnc STimiKS 

A grant of Si:^:i,(K)0 provides support for a 
long-term senior fellow in the Pmgram on 
('omnuinications and Society at the Aspen 
Institute for Humanistic Studies. The Markle 
Foundation provided core support to the 
Aspen Institute in 1971 for the Pn)gram on 
('(mimunications and S(K ietv. 



c:aijf()Rnia c:fntkr 

FOR RESEARCH AND 

EDltCIA riON IN (iOVKRNMEN r 

The California CV-nter for Research and Hdu- 
cation in CJovernmcnt -in conjuncti<m with 
Stanford University-is conducting a study of 
the relationships between politicians and 
members of the mass media in the J974 Cali- 
fornia gubernatorial election. The Markle 
Foundation has contributed $20,000 towards 
the supp<)rt of this project. 

C:OMMrn EE FOR 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMEN I 

In 1972 the Cllommittee for Economic Develop- 
ment, with the help of funds from the Markle 
Foundation, began a study of the economic 
and WH;ial impact of the new broadcast media, 
A follow-up grant of S2.'>,0{X) from the Founda- 
tion is financing the completion of the project. 
The Clcmmiittce for Economic DcveU>pment is 
composed of leading businessmen and educa- 
tors. Many of its research and educational 
activities focus on public policy problems. 

COMMHTEE ON 
CHILDREN'S TELEVISION, INC. 

A one-year grant of Sl.'),000 provides general 
support for the C:ommittee on Children's Felc- 
visioti. Inc. This organizaticm, a San Francis- 
co-ba.sed citizens action group, was established 
three years ago to help U»cal television station.s 
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to it*spond to the needs find interests of chil- 
dtvn* TUc CcminutttT works closely with Ac* 
lion for (Children's Television and comple* 
nunus ACVr's work at a Icnal level 



Wn COM (INTKRl NIVHRSm 
C:()MMIINK: VnONS COIINCUL, 1N<:.) 

An S18,(KX) grant to EDUCOM (Interuniver* 
siiy (kmnnunications Council, Inc.) was used 
to liold a three-day conference of university 
ofltciais who an* interested in exi)lonns cable 
television as an educaticfnal medium, Partici- 
pants were encouraged toexjH'riment with this 
new medium at their own universities. 

I :i )l t( : AIK )N AI - BR( ) ADC : AVII N( ; 
CORPORA HON 

A grant of $ir),(KK) to the Kducational Broad- 
casting Cor{Knation is rinancing a study of the 
viewing habits. awariMiess of and attitudes 
toward public television of the Spanish*speak- 
ing comnuinity in New York (-ity. It is intend^ 
ed that the results of this study will enable 
WNKl -Channel l:i, the public televisi<m sta- 
tion in New York, to serve more adequately its 
Mispanic audiences. 

HARVARD UNIX KRSITY 

A one-year S7(MKK) grant continues support to 
the Program on Information Techfiologies and 
Public Policy which was established with Mar- 
kle FoutidatMm (nmh in the fall of 1972. The 
purpose* of the Program is to examine new 
information tcrlmologics, their conflicts with 
other technologies and to explore their impact 
on ptiblic |>olicy. 

MAssACHi i.si: rrs ins rn i • ri: 
OF n:c:HNoix)(;v 

A two-year grant of S7r),(KK) to the Mass«ichu* 
setts Institute of Technology continues the 
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Foundation's support of the Communications 
Polity Research Program. Markle Foundation 
funds are used to pay faculty members and 
graduate students working on the program as 
well as to finance bi-weekly seminars at which 
invited guests meet with the MIT group. 

MELLEIT FI ND FOR A FREE 
AND RESPONSIBLE PRESS 

The Foundation has provided S16,:M2 to the 
Mellctt Fund For A Free Ar.»d Responsible 
Press for the development, printing and dis- 
tributing of a guide to be used in training 
minority members for professional status in the 
news media. The guide is designed to serve as a 
how-to-do-it book for newspaper people who 
wish to start niinority training programs. 

rac:e rela HONS 

INFORMATION C:EN rER 

A $50,000 grant to the Race Relations Infor- 
mation Onter is financing three seminars 
designed to improve the coverage of racial and 
ethnic issues. Journalists, owners, editors and 
those directly involved in race relations report- 
ing are being invited to the.se seminars. 

THE SENATE, SI ATE OF NEW VORK 

The Foundation made a S20.000 grant to The 
Senate, State of New York. This grant was used 
to finance a conference on the appropriate role 
of state government in television regulation. 
Since New ^ ork State has already exercised 
some degree of authority in the area of cable 
television regulation, the conference was held 
so that lawmakers from other states could 
gather information about the roles states might 
play in cable regulation. 

soi • \L sc:ienc:e 
RESE \Rc:h C:ol:nc:IL 

A grant of $21,000 to the Social Science Re- 
search Council was made for support of a series 
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of conferences to determine whether a com- 
prehensive study of the relationships between 
the mass media and politics in the 1976 presi- 
dential election should be undertaken and, if 
so, in what form. Specific proposals for this 
study have resulted from these conferences. 

UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA, ANNENBERG SCHOOL 
OF COMMUNICATIONS 

A Foundation grant of $28,000 permits the 
Annenberg School of Communications at the 
University of Southern California to conduct 
an investigation of ways in which municipal 
governments might use cable television. The 
investigation may also lay the groundwork for 
an analysis of the cost and benefits of cable 
utilization. 



UNH ED CHURCH OF CHRIST, 
OFFICE OF COMMUNICATIONS 

Three years ago there was little information 
available to those citizens groups who wanted 
to improve television stations they felt were 
providing poor service. Consequently, the 
Foundation awarded funds to the United 
Church of Christ, Office of Communications to 
publish advisory handbooks for citizens who 
wish to take action in this area. An additional 
grant of $26,000 is financing the updating and 
reprinting of these publications. 



I HE URBAN INSTITUTE 

A one-year grant of $250,000 was made to The 
Urban Institute for continuing support of the 
Cable Television Information Center estab- 
lished in 1971 by the Markle and Ford Foun- 
dations. The Center provides technical assis- 
tance to state and municipal governments on 
ptoblems of cable franchising. 
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PUBLICATIONS 
Ri:SULTING FROM 
^ (iRANTS 



Kach year, many Matkic Foundation j^rants 
result in the publication of b(K>ks or a*pt>rts^ 
sonic of which art* listed Ix'low. llnU^ss other- 
wise^ indicated, the reports are available from 
the organization that published thenu Full 
addresses are given on pages 87 and 88» 



Academy for Kduealionai Development, Inc. 

Edward W. Barrett: /lyes mtd Ears of a Xatiott: A 
Study (ff Manfmtvrr Jhr Affmiaw Joumalism (In 
Preparation) 

Action for CIhildren\ IVlevtMon 

Pegff)' ( -barren and Kvelyn Sarson, Kds.: Who 
Is TaiUtig to (hit Children? 1'h»rd National 
Synij>ostum on (Children and Television, 1974 

Evelyn Kaye: The Family Gutde (o Children'x 
Televimtt: What to Watch, What to \fiss. What to 
Chan^^ and Jioir to Do it. Pantheon Books, 
1974 

Aspc^n Institute for Humanistic Studies 

Richarci Adlcr and Waher S, Baer, Eds.: The 
Elntromc Box Office: Hmnanities and Arts on the 
Cable, May 1974 

Forrest P. CHitstnan: 77/^* Futmr Ihfcctioas of 
Political Ata,\\ Coowiunicntiotix Reseopch. June 
1974 

Cotitrol of the Direct Hroadcast Satellite: I *alnes in 
Conflict (in c<K){)eration with the U.S. Depart- 
ment of State), August 1974 

Kas Kalba: lite Video Imffhsvm: Xfodels fot 
Hnnvetitinti leleiisiotK Harxard Sc hool of De- 
sign, June 15)74 
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Sir Mickrlscm: hdttus and l/u Xtrdm (la Prt^ss) 

Richard \!. Pt^lsky: iititmti h Svsamr Slmi: 
Oniimsoftht anhbfH\ Irltrnmi IVmUiof^ Mav 
1974 

Thv Cleveland State rniverMty 
Department of Clommuntcation 

Sidney Krausand Stephen Chaflee, Eds.: UVi^ 
teigafe and thr Maw Statin (In Press) 

Sidney Kraus and Dennis Davis: The I\J/irt\ «/ 
Mnx\ Mfdui on Political Behnviof (In Press) 

(Columbia I'niveri^ity 
(Graduate Sch(H>i of journalism 

\V, Phillips Davison and Frederick I .C:. Vu, 
Kds.: Mass Commmttation Resaiuh: Major Issues 
and Fntiitr Ihuttions. Praeger Publishers, August 
1974 

Clolumbta rniversity 
Sch<)ol of Lan 

Benno C Sc hniidt, Jr. : Amss to the Press and the 
Firsf Amendment: A Constftntional Study (In Pir- 
paration) 

Benno C:. Schmidt. Jr. and Fred VV. Friendly: 
Journabsm and the First Amendment (la Prepara- 
tion) 

(Committee for Kconomte Development 

77/r AVvr Dnersft) of firoadeastin^: PubUc Polities 
Jot Chait^infi Tethwdo^tes (la Preparation) 

Duke rniver%ity 

Institute of Policy Sciences and I^ublic Affairs 

Cable Polii v Task Force: Hefmrt to the City of 
Ihifham: CA t l ' Ftamhise Ap/dieatfons^ I97:i 

Cable Policv Task Force: Re/mrt to the Toicn of 
Chapel 1 1 ill: CATV Consideiat ions (la Press) 

Davi<l Latiice: Confimmf the Catde: A HnefCom- 
ment on the SSl.AC OTP Refnats. ia Duke Law 
Journal (In Press) 



tnteruniver«it) Communications 
Councii, Inc. 

i*t«Hmiitij(s ofthf Ctmft'tvncc, Dallas, Texas: 
CV/AA' Tt tmsmi and the I'ttivrnKy. }sLi\xvAry 1974 

Harvard University 
(Graduate School of Education 

Airmr Don Ix ifcr. Nca! J. (iordon and Sherryl 
Browne CJravcs: Onlfimi's Tclemiou M,ne than 
Mm- KntntaimtutH, '.n Har\ard Educational 
Review, May 1974 

CJerald S. Lesser: Children and Teln-ismt: Lessons 
frmi Sesame Street. KanHoin House, Inc., 1974 



Harvard University 

Program on Information 1 echnologies 

and Public Policy 

A list of the nidny publications available may 
be obtained from the Program on Information 
'{'echnologies and Public Policy. 

University of Illinois at Chicago Circle 
Department of .Sociology 

Jt/hn W.C. Johnstone, Edward J. Slawski and 
William VV. Bowman: New. men and Xeu sirort 
A Soaohsiual hn trait of the American Journalist. 
University of Illinois Press (In Press) 

Massachusetts institute of Technology 
Center for International Studies 

Ithiel de Sola P(h>I: 7'he Ht\e of Otmmmncattnns 
Polity Hesraich. in journal of C:onHnunication. 
\ olume 24-2, Spring 1974 

Mellett Fund For A Free And 
Responsible Press 

David and VValterenc Swanston: Stinmily Job 
Training for Sewsfmpers (In Press) 
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rnivcrshy of M icht$(an 
Insititutc for Sui tal Rcsearc h 

F. Cicrald Kline, IVter Miller and Andrew 
Morrison: .\Wd%, t\es and GuihfuatMis: Contift- 
gffif Mass Media Kf/eds tm Family Plamiinfp hifht" 
mat.ifH Atffuixifiofi Aimng^ A doh scents, in Jay 
Bhimler and EUhu Katz, Eds,: 1 he Us^s and 
(iratifleations Approach to Mass Communica- 
tions Research. Sage Publications, Inc., 1974 

Peter Miller, Andrew Morrison and K CJerald 
Kline: Afpf}rmches h Cliauutenzmt^ InfhnnatKm 
Envnmiments, International Coninuniications 
AsscK'iaiioiu New Orleans, April 1974 

Phillip Palnigreen, F. Gerald Kline and Peter 
(Ha^ke: Message Diserinihiafmi and hijmmatim 
Holding about Ptditical AQairs: A Comparison of 
Local and Xatmial Issues. International C!om- 
municatiops Asscn iation, New Orleans, April 
1974 

John P. Robinson: Assessing flu Imfpact of the 
Mass Media though Field Experiments, paper to 
\*III World Ct»nsress of Soiiology, 'Foronto, 
August 1974 

'Fhe Naticmal News ClouneU 

Benno C. Schmidt, Jr.: Access to the Media: A 
Constitutional Analysis (In Preparation) 

New York University, SehcM)! of the Arts 
Alternate Media Center 

Acce.w IVotkhfmk^ Spring 1974 

The 197^ Special Supplement on Lihrary Access 
(insertion in Access IVorkhi^tk) ^In Press) 

7 he Public Accew plxprrtence: Profiles of Sn Centers. 
Spring 1974 

rniversity of Pennsylvania 
Annenberg SehcM>t of (lommunieations 

William H. Melody: Childten\s Television: 7 he 
Economics of Exfftoitation, Vale University Press 
1973 
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The Rand ('orporation 

Walter Baer, Henr\ (leller and Joseph CJrund- 

fest: Seu sfrnfier- Television Station Cioss Ou nership: 
Options Jin Federal Action. September 1974 

Stanley Besi-n: Fhe Value of Television Time and 
the Prospects for Xew Stations, R-I:V28-MI\ Oc- 
tolxT 197:i 

Stanley Besen and Bridger Mitchell: Economic 
Analysis and Television liegnlation: A RevieH\ 
R-l:i9«-MF. I>eceniber I97:i 

Williatn Lucas and Robert Yin: Serving Eocal 
\eeds with telecommunications: Alternative Techno- 
logical Applications for Public Seivices, 
R-l:i4r>AlF. I>mMnIxT I97:i 

R. K, Park: Seir television Xetirorks. 
R-I4{)».MF. December 1973 

Robert K. Yin: The Workshop and the World: 
Toward an Assessment (if the Children^ TeleviMon 
Horkshof,. R.I40()*MF, October 197;t 

Robert K. Yin, Brigitte Kenney and Karen 

Possner: Seighlmliood Switilnng Centns: Telecom- 
munications and the l^rfuin Eibtary. R-ir)<i4-MF. 
September 1974 

Regional Plan Association 

William S. Caldwell, Kd.: /fow To Save I than 
America, March I97:i 

The Senate, Slate of New York 

Senator Donald R. Ackerson. Kd.: Proceedings of 
till' Xational Coiiioiation of State Ergixlative Eniders 
on Cable Communications (In Press) 

United Church of Christ 
Ofliee of C^ommunications 

Robert W. Bennett: .1 Eau yeFs Souuebook: /{cp- 
resenting the Audience in liroadeast Proceedings, 
January 1974 



Ralph M. Jcnijini{s and Panit ia I". Rii hard: 
(In i*tvs.s) 

Ralph ^I.Jcnnill^^:uu^ Panit ia K. Kit hard: A 
Short Omu un Ctizt,, Ri!>ht\ tn Htmi(i,ftsfiiis> (h\ 
Pn-paratiott ) 

The I'rban Imtituu* 

Cable relcvlMon Information Clentcr 

Ativututd Emititmus Pnnirt (In Prc{>arati<»n) 

CVfWf TiU:i\ton Iitttitifntmiinn, Aumtsi I<J74 

KthuathMal l\ts„f i'M '/Vhit.smt, Srptonibt't 
1974 

Lmvl Cmrtnnunt Tw * „l Cahl,- Tt la nMi, Mai t h 
1974 

.V«/rv Fmn The Cattn (ncwsU-tif!. pnblishtd 
. quarterly) 

Plamutt^ Inttuimnn tiott SnUttis: Optmn Fm Tin 
'I win Citus MttKifHfhtau Atai, Junr 1974 

w Tuo-lVay Cabh TrUitsmi mul hihlu 
Semirs{At\ XSF study) (In Preparation) 

Stifctwd Srsicm (ffftnitnr (In Press) 

I'niversity of U'iseonKin 

Mass C'ommunieations Researeh Center 

Jaek M. McLet>d and U-e B. Becker: 7exftnii the 
I 'aMtr <f/ Cratifit fi(ioti Mtmim s Thmt^h Poiitiat/ 
EfiWtKAtuilvsts, in J. Biunilerand E. Katz, Kds.: 
The Uses and CIratifkations Approach, Annu- 
al Review of ConununicatitMi Research. Sage 
(In Prejis) 

jack M. McLcod and U-e B. Becker: Testh,!> tht 
Vahtfity of Stedui Gmtifiaflmi Through htlitiatl 
Effetts Amihsis. AsscK-iation for Education in 
Journalism Conventit)n. San Diego. Califor- 
nia, 1974 

Jack M. McLeeKl, Lee B. Becker and James E. 
B\rnes: Amthr l.mk at the Agenda Setiiiisi Fuiu . 
tmi uf th- Press, in Communication Researcli. 
\'ol 1, pp. I:n-l<i(i. 1974 
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Jack M, McU'od and Jane D. Brown: The 
Efmtiiy Em irotment and AdoUscent Telenum t xr. 
in R. Brown, Ed.: C:hildren and Television, 
Cassell and C :t>IIier Macmillan Publishei-s Ltd.. 
London (In Press) 



Publicati«ms from the following grantees arc 
expected during the year: 

Action for Children^ 1 elevision 

California C:enfer for Research and Educa- 
tion in (lovernment 

University of California. Los Angeles. School 
of I^H 

Claremfmf (Graduate School, Center for 
Urban and Regional Studies 

.Massachusetts institute of l'echnoiog> . Center 
for International Studies 

University of Southern California, .\nnenberg 
School of Communications 
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FOUNDATION 
MEETINCiS 

In the year July I. 1973 through June 30, 1974, 
covered in this Report, meciings of the Board 
of Directors were held November 5, 1973, 
March 12, 1974, and June 11, 1974. The 
Annual Meeting of Members of the Founda- 
tion uas held on November 5, 1973. 



SCHOLARS 
IN ACADEMIC 
MEDICINE 



m.\rkli:.sc:h<)l.\r mkk i inc; 1973 

The twenty-Hrsi annual meeting of the Markle 
Scholars was held at the Hotel Del C:oronado, 
San Diego, California, September 16-18, 1973. 
One hundred fiftx-seven Stholars and their 
wives attended the meeting, the topic of which 
was "Relbrin in Health C-are: Searching for 
.Alternatives." The nine guest speakers who 
t<K;k part in the meeting were: Dr. Michael J. 
Halberstam, internist in private practice in 
Washington. D.C.: Mr. (;ordon McLachlan, 
President, Xuflleld Provincial Hospital Trust, 
I^Midon, England; Mr. Walter J. McNerney, 
President, BlueCro-ss .Association, C:hicago and 
Vice Cihairman, President's C:ommission on 
Health Kdueation. Mr. Thomas G. M(M)re.Jr.. 
Executive Director, C:alifornia CJouncij for 
Health Plan Alternatives; Dr. Harry Schwartz, 
Editorial Board, fht Xtu- York Times (on leave), 
V'isiting Professor. Dc{>artjnent of Medicine, 
The Ctillege of Physicians and Surgeons, Co- 
lumbia University and Distingui.shed Pmfes- 
sor. State University of New York; Dr. Donald 
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Seldin, Chairman, Department of Medicine, 
University of Te.\as Southwe.stern; Dr. Victor 
Sidel, C:hairman, Department of Social Medi- 
cine, Monteftorc Ho.spital Medical Center and 
Chairman, Department of Community 
Health, Albert Einstein College of Medicine, 
MHMC campus; Mr. Thomas M. Tierney, 
Director, Bureau of Health Insurance, Social 
Security .Administration, Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare; and Dr. 
Quentin David Young, Director, Division of 
Medicine, Cook County Hospital, Chicago. 

The committee that planned the meeting in- 
eluded the following fourth-year Markle 
Scholars and their wives: Dr. Frank M. Yatsu, 
University of C::aIifornia, San Francisco, Chair- 
man, and Mrs. Yatsu, Chairman, Ladies' 
Committee; Dr. Thomas F. Cottrell, New York 
Medical College, and Mrs. Cottrell; Dr. 
Michael J. Dunn, University of Vermont, and 
Mrs. Dunn; and Dr. J. Wayne Streilein, Uni- 
vcnsity of Texas Southwestern, and Mrs. 
Streilein. 

THE JOHN M. RUSSELL AWARD 

On September 18, 1973, preceding the final 
dinner of the Annual Meeting of the Markle 
Scholars, the John M. Russell Award was 
presented by the Scholars to Congressman 
Paul CJ. Rogers of Florida. Congressman 
Rogers is Chairman of the House Sub- 
C:ommittee on Public Health and the Environ- 
ment. Congressman Rogers was the twelfth 
recipient of the Award, which is given for "an 
outstanding contribution in academic medi- 
cine, the impact of w hich should have been felt 
widely and outside the recipient s own spe- 
cialty field and beyond his immediate en- 
tourage." Dr. Hibbard E. Williams, Chairman 
of the 1972 Annual Scholar Meeting and 
C:hairman of the 1973 Award Committee, 
presided and presented the Award on behalf of 
the Scholars. 
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RKPOR ns FROM SCIHOLARS 
IN ACADEMIC MKDKUXK 



On June 30, 1974, grants expired for twenty-five 
men and women in the twenty-second and last 
gu)up of Marlde Scholars who were appointed in 
1969. Following are accounts of their activities 
during the five years of the grant: 



NORMAN H. BASS, M l).. Professor of Neun>togy, 
University of Virginia School of Medicine. 1967-70, 
Assistant Professor of Neunilogy; 1970-73, Assoeiate 
Professor of Neun>!og>; 197% , Asscx:iate Professor of 
Pharrnacolog) ; l97i-72. Visaing Professor, University of 
Cloihenburg, Sweden; 1974- , present rank and institu- 
tion. 

IVthJtmi^: lectures and seminars in clinicui neim>logy. 
neurcKhemistry, and neuropharmacology for medical 
students, graduate students, and house ofticers. Rounds 
and patient care demonstrations for medical students 
and house ofTicers. Physical diagnosis and human phar- 
macology' for medical students. Research advisor for 
medical students and ptjstdcx-toral fellows. Course in 
neurochemistry for graduate students. 

Admmstratton: Committee on Admissions, University of 
Virginia School of Medicine, I9f)8.71 ; Medical .Advisory 
Committee, National Multiple Sclerosis ScKiety, Blue 
Ridge C:hapter, 1968-72; Committee on l)isad\ am aged 
Students, f969-70;C<>mnjitteeon Irreversible Coma and 
Death, 1970-71; Committee on Integrated Neuroscience 
Program, 1971-73; Executive C:<mimittee for Alfred P. 
Sloan Postdoctoral Training Program in Comparative 
Neurology and laminar Organization, 1973- ; C'linical 
Research Center Advisor>' Committee, 1974- ; I>irector, 
I^borator)r' for C'ltnica! Neurosciences: a research center 
for the Department of Neurology and Neurological 
Surgery, 1974- . 

Rrsrarch: Efforts have been directed to understanding the 
effects of various metab«)lic derangements on the postna* 
tal maturation of rai and human cerebral cortex. Re- 
search goals have been directed toward three general 
areas; { I ) to provide a neurt>chemical counterpart of both 
uitrastructurai and electrophysiological studies of nor- 
mal maturation; (2) to assess the vulnerability of the 
developmental sequence to pharmacological derange- 
ments during phases of mitosis, migration, and dilTcren- 
tiation of neural cells; and (3) to explore mechanisms of 
such vulnerability as they relate to brain barrier systems, 
fhe studies suggest that a large number of human 
disorders, presently classified under the heading of 
**mental retardation/' may be the result of exogenous and 



endugf nous agents which mav alter the eoinplex pn^grain 
«r development of the cerebral i ortex. 



Oth^t: S. Weir Mitchell Rescaah Award, American 
Academy of Xelm>lo^v, I<H>7; Rt^^arc h Carte r Develop^ 
ment Award, MI7|. ; Who's Who in the South and 
Southwest, 197:U ; faculty piirtieipant. Advanced Study 
Institute on the C:hemistt^ of Brain Development, \\m 
Member: American Acadefny of Neun)logy, American 
Society for Neun>chenHstr>, International S^niety of 
Neun>chemistr>. American Asscniation of Anatoniists, 
Society for Neurtmicnux*, Clhild Neurulosy Society. 

Sf^rtUd pnhlwatmis: 

Bas», Norman H. Innuemr of nnmatal undernutrition 
on the development of rat crrebral cortex: a niicrcKhemi- 
cal study. Aflimuts in ExpntmrtUat SMumr ami ffio/opy: 
Cht^misfn of Huitn Ihit'lopment, A. M. Davidson and R 
Paoleitt, Eds. New Vork: Plenum Press, 1971. 

; ^^"^^^ A. Pope and C:. Thalheimer. 

(Quantitative cytcwahittvtcmic distribution c»f neurons, 
glia, and DNA in rat c erebral cortex, hmml nfVomparatnr 
Sewtdugy^ I4:i;4ai-4W, 1971. 

^ Lundborg. Cerebral edema: theefTec t of 

dexamethascme during brain maturati«>n in the rat. 
Anhttrs of Xnwthjiiy, 1 .^l-lf)?, I97:i. 

and P. Lundborg. Postnatal development of 

bulk flow in the cerebn>spinal fluid svstem of the albino 
rat. Bmm Rfsfuuh. 52:J2:i-:U2, 197:i. 

J'- Limdborg. Postnatal development of 
mechanisms for the rapid efflux of organic ac ids from the 
crrcbmspina! fluid svstem of the rat. Bumi Rnmnh 
56:285.298. I97:i 

I*' I-undborg. Respiratory dc^pressant ef- 
fects of morphine on the central nervous system of the 
infant rat. HtnU^y of fh^ \e»m(f. 2:$:456-4(;a, 197:i 

, M. C;. Neisky and E. Young. Effect of neonatal 
malnutrition on developing cerebrum. I. Mirrochemical 
and histologic study of cellular different i at ic^n in the rat. 
II. MicrcK hemical and histologic study of myelin forma- 
tion in the rat. An/urn t^f Xrumim, 2:i;2H9- K)2 iOi. US 
1970. 

• ^' Netsky and E. Young. Mie n h hem ical 
studies of {HJstnatal development in rat cerebrum. I. 
Migraticm and differentiaticm of cells. II. Formation of 
myelin. 19:2:>8.2(>«, 40:V414, 1909. 

' J- ^Vitmer and F. E. Dreifuss. .\ pedigree 
study of metachromatic leukt^dystrophv: biochemical 
identificaticm of the carrier state. AV/W#w 20-5'>-r) > 
1970. ^ -i^.^-o., 

. ^ ..^ and E. Young. Effects of hypothyroidism on 
the differentiation of neurons and glia in developing rat 
ceifbrum. Journal of Seufnh^ual Saeturs. IB: 155-1 7 i 
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C.HLS 1 ON M. BERLIN, JR., M.D., Associate Profci^sor 
of Pediatrics, AsscKriate Pmfessor of Pharmacology and 
Assistant Dean for Student Aflait^, Pennsylvania State 
Untvemity Clollege of Medicine at Her^hey I968-71 
Assistant Pn>fessor of Pediatrics. Cieorge Washington 
L niverstty School of Medicine; 197 , pitrsent rank and 
mstttutiun. 

Traefw:^: Ixxtures to first and second vear medical 
students in pharmacoU>g>' and physical diagnosis. Lec- 
tures, seminars, and munds with medical students and 
rxsidents on the pediatric service (inpatient, outpatient, 
intetisive cane). Continuing education for nurses and 
physicians in pediatrics and drug therapy. Lav gruupand 
schcK>l talks. Course in uharmacologv for high school stu- 
dents. 

Afimtmtrahfm. V.hw{, f J atric Inpatient Unit and Chief 
1 ediatnc Intensive V.^v, nit. The Mihon S. Hershev 
Medual Center; C:hairnii»... Medical Selection (Adnns- 
ston) (k>n.tnittee. 1972- ; Assistant iJean for Student 
Afia.rs. 1972- . Member: P.S.U. University (Genetics 
Conimutee (awards M.S. and Ph.D. in genetics) 
Ptr-»ealth Educati«m Advisor Clommittee. Numerous 
other medical school and hospital committees. 

Researth: Major interests have been in the area of enzyme 
regulation and human pharmacology. ElTorts in the 
1-itier area have been in ( I ) dru.g effects <m the fcius and 
newborn and (2) drug metabolism. 

Olhe,. Member: Pediatric Panel. U.S.P. Clonsuhant in 
Crt-neucs. Montgomery County. Md. Pediatrician, pri- 
marv and consultant pediatric care (in- and outpatient). 
M. S. Hershey Medical Center. 

SfUeted ftuNknttims: 

Berlin Cheston M.. Jr. The drug p„,blem. Chmcal 
i^f<>^fdiHgs if ihf ChildtfHs Hospital of /).C\ 27:74-86. 

. The Pediatric Intensive Care Unit. Mrdual 
. Imals i,J the Ihslrtct of Colunihia. ;W:48:{.487. 1970. 

Treatment of cyanide poisoning in children 

Pet/ia/rm. 46;794.79(>. 1970. 

^ and C. B. Jacobsoji. Psychedelic drugs- a 

threat to reproduction. Fednali„n Pfncefdmes 
:il:l;J2(J.l;W0. 1972. 

- • J Stacfcman and E. S. Vesell. Drug 

interaction: quinine-antipyrine and quinine-quinine. 7Ar 
/ namatntugtst. In press. 

(jhignell C. F.. K. S. Vesell. D. K. Starkweather and 
Cheston M. Berlin. Jr. The binding of sulfapbenaa.Ie to 
fetal. ne«matal. and adult human plasma albumin. Cltm. 
cal Phamatulugy and Tketapfutici. 12:897-901. 1971. 
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(Juilletu*. R. I).. C:hi»stun M. Berlin, Jr. and J. 1). 
Finkclstt'in. Rcyr's syndnniie. Vlinnal hmeedni^s of ike 
Chtidft'n\ Umpttal of DXi. 27:224.2J«, 1971. 

Jarohson, V*. B. and (iheston M. BtTlin. Jr. Possible 
n*pr<Kluctivr deirinient in LSI) usc'rs. Jmtmd uf the 
A mrucmi Steduat A ssoaahmu 222: 1 MM- \ MS, ! 972. 

Kafon, R. and C'heston M. Berlin, Jr. The physicians 
role in eontrcilling hereiin addiction. VJwual hmeedings of 
the Chddnrt \ Husfnlni 4 D.C., 27:291-:» 1 , 197 1 . 

Pitriano, D. J., ('heston M. Berlin, Jr., S. L. H. Daven- 
p<irt and («. B. Jacohson. Human ring ehroniosonies: a 
n'port offiveea.ses. AtmaU of Untelus, 15:24 U247, l?)72. 



JAMES P. COMER, M.I)., M.P.H., AsMniate Profcs^ir 
of Psyehiatry, Yale Child Study Onler and Ass<Hiate 
Dean, Vale Medical SthtK)!. I9(i8-70, A.ssistant Professor 
of Psyehiam*; I969- . Associate Dean; 1970- , .\swKiate 
Pr«?fessor of Psychiatr>*. 

Tencftmg: I^t"etures and seminars in child and s(K'ial 
psychiatry for medical students, medical residents, epi- 
demiolot?y and public health students and allied health 
and education students. 

Admtmstration: Ass<x iate Dean for Student Afiairs; C!hair- 
man. Student Progr<»ss C'ommitt<rs, 1969- ; (chairman. 
Minority Recruitment Committee, I9<)9- : member. 
Board of Permanent Officers, 197:i- ; memb*T, various 
Medical School and University Ad Hoc ('<mimittees. 

Rrsenfch: Research efforts have centered on developing 
techniques to improve the <|i'afity of education in inner- 
city schoorls and evaluating and describing the cfTect. The 
genera! approach has b<*en to apply the principles of 
psyehiatr\' and the behavioral scien<^s to every aspect of 
the schcM>l pro^ram. Particular intetrst has Ix-en the efltrt 
of an improved relationship climate on academic, serial 
and |>sychotogica! deveU>pnient. 

( Ufitr: ( !hairmar f torn m i t tee of Black Psychiai rise s of t he 
American Psyciiiatric Assoi-iati<m; C'hairman. (*ommtt- 
tee <if Adolescence, the American Academy of (!htid 
Psychiatry-; Kditorial Kimrd, Amrrtcm Jmmf^/ of Orihffpsr- 
ckmtn\ fmtnal nf \ out ft and AdtdfMfmr^ Jmmml of Xegrn 
Edtitatmt: Kditorial { !otisu Itant ^ Jomnnl ofAmnuan Stedual 
AwKtatuttK B<»ard <»f Advisi>rs and (^tmsultants, Chil- 
da*n sTelevist<m Workshop; Advis4>ry (Xmimittet*, Macy 
Faculty Fellcms. Josiah Macy, Jr. Foundation; Profes- 
sternal Advisory (Council. The Naticmal Ass<K*tation of 
Mental Heahh« Inc. 

Hd filed puhhiutrnts: 

(*omer. James P. Hrytmd Htack and Whtlr. Qiiadrangle 
(New York Times BiHik C^mipany). 1972. 
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Thv Bhu k Anicric an < hild in schtH»I. Child 
itml Ihs Fmnh: Chhitm at I'sxthtnhtt H. L WAuuw IH. K. 
Janirs Antbonv and (\ntlr K(Mi|HTnik. Kds. NVu \\nW 
John Wilt y & Sons. 197 |. 

ChiUf dr\ olopiiu !it and Mn ial < haiit;<-: sinwv 
|>ointsc>fcf«itnivrrsy. Tht- Jottpml uf \rntn Eduutfitm. \ ol 
No. :t, 1971. 
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Thr nmi is nmv. .1/^7/^// !h(^tnit\ r>7:;^7. 



. R<-sfanh and the Blaik batklash. Amnunfi 
Jtmmnl #// (hthftf^wrhtntn. 40:8-11, 1970. 

St-lt istrrni and thr Black Aninican luturi-. 

. \ s<K ial |M>\>fi of the- NVi«nK 7y/# Sunittfu 
AmrndiPi. 2U>:21'2\. I9t>7. 

^ahnf>lc)^y and ihv iimrr titx school. 7n 
Impturr Lemmns^: An fjyi/tfrtfmi of Irt.xnu<nmt,(f /'rcW^^^r 
\ohiiiu- 11. Sidney U. TkkUm. Kd.. uith the sialV ol thr 
.Vademy for Kihuatioiial nevclopirimt. N< \v York: R.R. 
Bcmker C Ic^npany. 197 1 . 

. White raeisni: its nH>u form and funeti(»n. 

and Cllandcwell S. Fhoinas. Rarisni and n« ii- 
tal heahh serx iees. Kmnm mid Mental Health. Charles W 
Wil!i<.. Bernard M. Kramer and Bertram S. Bnm n. Kds. 
I'niversitv of Pittsburgh IVess. 197:5 



THOMAS S CrOTI KKLL. M.n.. Ass.h iat<- IVa.,, Xm 
>..rk Mt-dital C:.,ilrgc. Ass.h ia. Proli-ssor of Clir.ital 
lath<.loj(v. AssisJatM Pr()lrss<»r of Mvdi* iii<-. I'WiH-?? 
Assistant Pn»f<-ss<,r of Patholot;v ; !«>7 {- . pr<-s«-n( rank 
and itistitutioM. 

Tnuhm^: Uvtun s an(i M-minars in patlioloqx an<J piii- 
m«)nar> {,ath«>!<>t.v for iin-dital stiufrnts. Hospital rounds, 
jt-tninars. and drmoiistralions on tht- pttfnioiiarv svrxn v 
and in the I'ulrnonarv lnt*-nsixf Can- I nit f«.r nicdiial 
studftits and hoiiM- om<« rs M. nibt r. ( .iinc r I t at bins 
Conitniitff. Ptilnionan Cairri* ulum (.oinmiinr. 

Adtnnnstuilm,. l»r«-sid«-ni s Cahiiu t. W-w \ ork \f<-<n<al 
Colleur. I<»7().71; I)i,« tot. Ai.iopsv S< rx i»r. Kiow. r and 
Fifth Axrniir Ilospiinls. \\m-l\: Chairman. .Mortalitv 
C:«.mniittrf. Fh.xvrt and Fifth AvcniK- Hospitals 
!«i9.72: Stw rnie: Coniinii tt c of Fat u!tv St natr. l«>7(>-72: 
Admissions Committee. i>)7i- . 

Hr^muh. Basif int<T»-st and rffoits haxt- beer, in th«- 
rt-Iatitmship <.f striu tnn- to fmu li,,,, at iht iiltrastrn* - 
tural Ifvd *»ith partit tdar imt rrst in . hronir pnhmniarx 
dl^ea!(e. Curnnt attiviti<-s arc- in idlrastruttnral. ni«- 



«al)oli« . and iinmiinoloijif asin-t ts of vxprriiiK-ntal hinij 
disfas*'. 

Sfttrti d fiith/iattiotn: 

Cotlit ll. T. S .O. R. I.rvin<.. R M Vriior. j Wirnrr. I). 
S{>in> and A. l>. Fishinaii. Klrrlioii init iosK.pic aln-r- 
ations at tlit- alvt-olar K-xrl in ptihnotiaix « ({«-ina Cninf,,. 
hint Hrsi'ttuh. 2t:7«;{. I!«i7. 

Hsti. J. T. and T. S. Coiitrl!. {Ntinu.narx san(««losis: 
iimlalrral hilar adenopaibv ptt srtnint. as an t ndt>btoii- 
«hiai tumor. Rmimhsp. 9«::{a'>. I<»7j. 

Inxin. R. S.. T. S. { lottn-U. K. Hsu. W. R (Jrisxvold and 
H. M. I honias. !dioi>;»ihir piilnionan h<-niosid<Tosis: an 
H<rtnin rni<roscopi« ari<l iinnimMitliior<M<m sUidv 
C//fA/. aMi. 1974. 

SoniKiibhVk. K. H.. I). Sprio and T. S. Cottrdl. Fine 
strtniural thant?<-s in ht-arl mustlt- in r<-lation la the 
k nt-ih-triision inrxr. IWrrdnifis of tk,- S„l,m,al .had.un «/ 
Sum,,. 4«»: !«>:<. m\X 

S{K)tiiii/. H. M.. W. I). Spolnil/. T S. ( :oiiidl. I) Spin, 
and K. H. Sonncnblii k. Cdhilar b.isis for volunn- u latrd 
wall thickness thanijfs in tht- rat Idl xrnlri« lc.7»«,w/ »/ 
Mi>la ittat imd Ci tlului Ciitdndi/^r. <):«MG. 1974. 



MKIHAKL J. IH'NN. M.I).. ..Wniatr S'rof.ssor of 
NU-duinr. L!niv<-rsity of Vfrinonl ColUtiv of M«'di< in<- 
and Ass«Kiatr Chairman. n«|>artin»(ii of Mtdiiinr 
H><i9.7:i. .\ssistani Profrssor of Mt-dicino and i.o- 
l)afcloi.Nq,hn,loi;y Unit; n>7.i- . Ass.», iatr Profrssorof 
M<-dutm-: 1974- . Ass<Hia«- Chairman. IVpartnwnt of 
M«-ditin«-. 

Tanhiiiti: I,<t turrs and seminars iornn-di.al siutlrnts in 
modical phx si<,Iojrv and in inlt-rnal mr<ii< iii,- as rt-latrd to 
it iial diseast-. hy{H-rtt nsion and salt and water problnus. 
Dirt t ior. Basil Ma hanisms of I)is< asf Course foi s< nior 
sfudenl.s. Conliikt:i-<i inv«,lxenient with hon.se staff with 
<-niphasis (.n < iiniia! iea( hiri« tt-laf<-<{ to leiia! disease. 
InyolxenK . eontimiini; < duiali<»u f«>r prani( iiii; phy. 
suians with letitms to Icnal siaieties apart frt,m the 
Medii al St htKiI. 
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Admimsttahm: Chairman, Reseanh CommitKr. I)e.>ari- 
ntent «»t Medinne. Membt-r: Kxeetitixe Coi,„nitfee De- 
{wrtnieni of Mediiine. Medical Prac tice Board. Cnixc r- 
sity Health Cc-nter: President s Conn, il. l „ix, rsitv 
Heahh (.enter: Renal .Advisory Committee. Medical 
C-enter Ifospital .,f Wrmoni.; Board of IViistees. NVxv 
Knsland Inierhospital Organ Bank. 

li,-^,m,h: Research endraxors have ce ntered annmd nn- 
cierstandinj} cation tratisjjort in ervthrcn vies and in the 
kidney. Additionally, inc reasins »»cirk has been devoted 
to an understanding of hypcrtensi.m with partienlar 
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emphasis on the n)le of the kidney, pmstagiandtns, and 
the rentn*angiotensin-aidostetx>ne system. 



Seifcted puhlicaUons: 

Dunn, M. J. Alterations of red btcKKi cell sodium trans- 
port during malarial infection. Journal af Clinical tnces- 
ttgatiatu 48:674-(>84, 1969. 

— Diuretics and red hkHxi cell transport of 

cations. In Modem Diuretic Therapy in the Treatment of 
Cardiovascular and Renal Disease, A.F. Lant and CM. 
Wilson, Eds. Excffpta Medua, The Netherlands, Interna- 
tional Congress Series No. 2(i8:196, 1973. 

The effects of transport inhibitors on s<Adium 

outfiux and influx in red blood cells: evidence for 
exchange diffusion. Jmnnal of Clintcat Ifivrsti^aiion, 
49:1804-1814, 1970. 

Maj^nestum depletion in the rhesus monkey: 

induction of magnesium dependent hypocalcemia. Cltm* 
cal Sitence, U im-^i, 1971. 

. Ouabain-untnhtbited Na transp<:»rt in human 

erythrocytes: evidence against a second pump,Jf^tifrral of 
aiimcal tmnh^atmK 5:f:658-670, 1973. 

. (>uabain*uninhibitrd Na transport m human 

er>*lbn>cytes: the effects of triflocin. Bio^hmua et Bwphv- 
sua Aria. •^55:.')67-571, 1972. 

..^ Red bI(K>d cell calcium and magnesium: 

efltrts upon stHliuni and p<Kassiuni transport and cellular 
morphology*. Hufchimua rt Hwphy^nd Ada, Ma> 1974. 

and R. (vrant. The influence of the extra- 
cellular counterion on the sodium dependent ouabain 
uninhibited sodium efllux from human eryihr<H*ytes. 
Bmhmncatt Biophysua Ada. May 1974. 

- atid R.L. Tannen. I*ow renin hypertension: an 

editorial review. Kidney IntmmnmaL May 1974. 

Ingerowski, R.,G. Ingerowski and M.J. Dunn. Theeflects 
of guanidtnosuccinic acid and methylguanidine on 
er>*ihnK'yte caticm transport. Pmefdini^s »f Ihe Sm ftty of 
Exptrmcnial ffwlogy and AMtanr, 139:80*83, 1972. 



PAUL J. FRIEDMAN, M.D., Associate Professor of 
Radiology, University of California^ San Diego, .School of 
Medicine. 1968-69. Assistant Professor of Radiology; 
1969- , present rank and institution. 

Teaching: Ix^ctures and demonstrations in radiological 
anatomy for .second year medical students. Lectures on 
roentgen pathology <if the lung for medical stttdents. 
l*utoriaIs in introductory radiology* for first year students. 
Film reading supervision in pulmonary and general 
radiology for residents. Supervision of pulmonary fellows 
electing radiology*. Demonstration of fdms at conferences 




with the Department of Mtxiicine house oiricers and the 
fellows and stafl of the Pultnonary Div ision. Lec tures on 
puhn<inar>- radioh)R\ and roentgen pathologic eom-la^ 
tion at several postgraduate courses for radiologists and 
che«it physicians. 

AdmmistfaUm: Director, I>ivisi<in of Pulmonary Radiolo- 
gy. University Hospital, 1968^74; Committee on Educa- 
tional Policy, l%8-70; Recruitment and Admissions 
Committee, Stthool of Medicine, 1968-71; C:hairman, 
iy7(>.71; Clinical Core C:urriculum Review Committee, 
1969-71; Faculty Council, School of Medicine, 1970-71; 
Academic Senate Budget and Inter-departmental Rela- 
tions Committee, 1972-74: Chairman, Committee on 
Resident and Student Education, Department of Radi- 
ology, 1974. 

Rfseau'h: Ctontinued interest in physiology of the hyper- 
tensive and over perfused pulmonary circulation. Col- 
laborative studies t>n bronchial dynamics and relation to 
pleural pressure, using tantalum bronchography. Mor- 
phologic studies on reaction of the lung to alveolarized 
metal powders. Development of a full chest image 
ititensJfier for whole Iimg videodensitometry. Collabi>ra- 
tive studies in radiologic-pathologic correlation. Utiliza- 
tion of new clinical radiologic techniques, such as the 
prune chest film. 

Other: Editorial Boiird, ImrsU^ainr Ra(imto^y\ 1973^74; 
Executive Committer* of the Association of University 
Radiologists, 1974; UCSD Madrigal Singcn^, 19(>8-74; 
Fletschner Society, 1971-74. 

Sdfctfd puhiwattom: 

Friedman, Paul J. Direct magnification angiography and 
irrelative pathophysiology in experimental pulmonary 
hypertension. Imrsh^atne Raefhio^}\ 7:474-495. 1972. 

. Pulmonary patterns-^con^epts of alveolar and 

interstitial diseases. Cunertf Cmicept.s tn Radwhgy, EJ. 
Potchen, Ed. St. Louis: I he C:.\'. Mosby Co., 1972. 

^ Visualisation of small vesst*ls in experimental 

pulmonary hy^XTtension. Small Vrxsri Aniitoiirafilir: /maft- 

Hilal, Ed. St. Louis: The C:.V. Mosby Co., 1973. 

. . . and R.H. Greenspan. Observations on mag« 

nification radiography. Radmh^y, 92:.>49-.157. 1%9. 

- - • R Harley and A.A. Liebow. Comparative 
pathophysiology of pulmonary hy|H»rtension: develop- 
ment of a mi)del. (Imiparfitn e Pathtffdn Mfdft^v iffCtfcuia(m 
Ihsiufimtffu CM Bl<H>r, Ed. New York: Plentun Press 
1972. 

, A.M. Jcmas and C^.B. Carrington. Obsena- 
tions on the vascularization of stTondar\ puImonar>- 
neoplasms. Imrsff^ftfnr Rndud»g\\ In press. 

- - — and (i.M. l isi. *v\lveolari/ati«*n" of tantalum 
powder in experimental bronchograph\ and the clear- 
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ance of inhaled particles from the lung. Radtolopy, 

\i^\:^2%:y^:K mi. 

Gosiiik, B.B., Paul J. Friedman and A.A. Liebow. Bron- 
chiolitis obliterans; radiologic-pathologic correlation. 
Ammcan Journal of Raentgemdogy, Radmm Thempy artd Xw 
cUar Mediants 117:816-832, 197.1 

Liebow, A.A., C.B. Carrington atid Paul J. Friedman. 
Lymphomatoid granulomatosis. Human Paiholoev, 
•V.457.558, 1972, ^ 



JORAM HELLER, M.D., Ph.D., Associate Professor of 
Ophthalmology /Biochemistry, University of California, 
Los Angeles, School of Medicine. 1966-69, Assistant 
Professor of Ophthalmology/Biochemistry; I%9- , pres- 
cnt rank and institution. 

Teachtng: Lectures and seminars in ophthalmic biochem- 
istry to medical students and residents, Thesis advisor for 
graduate students. 

Admnistratwn: Jules Stein Eye Institute Advisory C:om. 
mittee and Department of Ophthalmology Committer, 
1966- ; UCLA Medical School admissions committee 
1972-74. 

Research: Research during this period has been focused on 
the structure and function of visual pigments. The 
purification, composition and partial structure of visual 
pigments has been established and the mode of operation 
of the visual pigments in the photoreceptor cell has been 
investigated. 

Selected publuattms: 

Heller. Joram. Comparative study of a membrane pro- 
tein. Characterisation of bovine, rat, and frog visual 
pigmentS5(x). Bmhemistry, 8:675-679, 1969. 

~ - - • Isomerizations in the visual cycle. The Enzymes^ 
Vol. \ I. Third Edition, P. Buyer. Ed. New York: 
Academic Press, Inc., 1972. 

' Structure of visual pigments. L Purification, 

molecular weight, and composition of bovine visual 
pigmentsOQ. R^ochemistry^ 7:290(i-2913, 1968- 

^ „ . Structure of visual pigments. II. Binding of 
retinal and conformational changes on light exposun- to 
bovine visual pigment500 Rff^hemhtn, 7:2914.2920 
19(>8, ' 

- ^^^..^ and J. Horwitz. Conformational changes fol- 
lowing interaction between retinol isomers and human 
retinal-binding protein and between the retinol-binding 
protein and prealbumin. The foumat of Bttdoj^ical Chemts- 
try, 248(18):6:K)8.6:iHn I97:t. 

»"<1J Hom itz. Interactions of mtnol-binding 
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prcitcin with various chnmtophcm^ and uith fhyrtjxinr- 
biiidini* |>n>foin. A uuhM for visual pii^nirnts. Exftmrnvth 
(at Kit tirAamh, IHAUKK 

and M.A, Lawrt»ni<\ Strurlnr<' of ihv ulya>- 
{H'ptide fixHn lK)vinc visual pi!^nu'ntfi(j(). Hmbrmishy, 

ymM-msK win 

and '\\ Ostwald. RhtKlopsin: c(>n!orinan<mal 
chanijcs in a mrmhranc protoin. Ammts t^f tin AVvr 
A<ftfirmrof Satmts, ni5:4:W-449, 1972. 

, rj. Ostuald and I). B<>k. EnW t of illumina- 
tion on the nirnibrane* ^KTinralMluy tyfunl phoUmxvptor 
dist*s. Hmhetfm(n\ 9:48844^8?^ 1970, 

, *r.J. Ostwald and I). B<ik. Yhv osni<nic Ix'hav- 
ior of r<Kl photorcxrptor outer segment disrs. The fmtmat'tf 
Oil liiotftfir. 48:<i:i:M>49. 197 1 . 



FKRRY A. HKNDKRSON, MIX, As«Kiatc Professor of 
Obstetrics and (Jynetology, Univer%ity of New Mexico 
School of Medicine. !9()8-7 1, Assistant Professor of Ob- 
stetrics and (lynecology; 1972-74, Actifig Chairman: 

1971- pirsent rank and institution. 

l*eaihmi^: I^vtures and f^enunars in obstetrii's and gyne- 
cology for nu^dicai students and house ofUcers, (\K>rdi- 
naior for third and fourth year students on obstetrics and 
i;ynec<iIogy. Attendini; physician on clinical servitrs of 
obstetrics and gynecolog>\ Advisor 4nd pnxeptor for 
medical students. 

Admmstmhm: Athletic C:oumiK I9(>9-70; Presidents 
C:ommiitee on Minority (;n>upN, l9(>9-70; Admissions 
Committ.-e, School of Medicine, 1969-71; Clinical 
Science Subcommittee of Curriculum (*oinmittee« 
1969-72; Executive Committc'e, Bernalillo Ccmnty Med- 
ical (knuer, 1972- ; Induced Alnirtion ConimitttT, 
1972 ; ('ommittee of C*hatrmen, S<h<K)I <if Mediciru', 

1972- ; Prc»ject Dircc'tor, New Mexico Maternity at.d 
Infant C^are Project, 1968- , 

Rrsrarrit: Research interests have continued in the area of 
hematological problems in obstetrics and jijymt'ology. 
Primary efforts were dirtrted in the field of Rh disease, 
and the management of the Rh negative patiettt includ- 
ing intrauteritte fetal t. «nsfusionN. 

Otitrr 1972 , HEW, Maternal and Child Health Serv ice 
Research (Grants Review (Umimitttv. 

Sfiecftfi fmhiuatwrn: 

Henderson, P.A. Anemia of pit'gnaniv. Oi^steims and 
Ovnfa>ing)\ 24:7.52, 1<N;4. 

. Prenatal and intrapartum care in *Vthical 

ditenmias in current ubs^tetrtc and newborn care." RefpoU 
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^pf lhe Sntx^Fifth Husk CimfhnHr tm /W////m AV.wvm/i. Duck 
Ki y. Florida, Mav, H>72. 

afwl \ .A. Hfndffxoij. 'tVarnwork in matmiity 
arid itiiiun rare- projms. Ohshfrus ami Uxtttiotoar 

wm, ^ 

and R.S. ffillman. CharatU'ristics of iron 
dcxttaii utiti/ation in nian. Hlmnt :U::r)7, 

and R.B. St-ott. Forrign b<)dy vatrjnitis caused 
h\ toilri tissiir. Imntaift Jmtrmi I>nmxf\ t^f CJuldtefL 

HiHman. R.S. and RA. Hrndt rson. C:ontroI of marmw 
imKlut tion b\ the- \ of iron supply , Jmmia/ of Ciinical 
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REX I.. JAMISON, M.D.. Asscn iate Professor of Mrdi- 
l ine, Stanford Univn-<ity SchtM)! of \!< dit inr and Head, 
Division of Ncphroloto . Stanford University Hospital! 
m9^7U Assistarit Proft>Ns<^r of Physiologv and Biophy- 
sics, \Vashint;ton University School of \fedicin< : 
!%9-7 1, Assistant Professor of Medicine; 1969-71. Chief, 
Renal Division. The Jewish Hospital of St. Louis: 
iH7I , present rank and institution. 

l^fiikfnsi: l^tures in physio!oi»y. laboratory medicine, 
and nephrolofifv f<^r graduate and n)edical students, 
Attendini,^ and consultinj^ n>unds for medical sttidents 
and hous<- ofticers. Postgraduate lectures in continuing 
education for physicians. Research superxision for un- 
dergraduate. i;raduate and medical students and t>osi- 
doctoral fellows. Student advisor. 

Admmnfrrifmi: Head. Division of Nephrology; Director. 
Nephmloiry C:iinic; Chairman, Dialysis Iransplant 
C:4>nunittec. Menib<r: Exetutive Committee, Depart^ 
ment of Medicine; Medical S<*h<K>l Admissions C:onHnit- 
ice; Utiliieations Keyieu C^mimittee. 

Resfmih: Stxidivs of renal funct ii>n, in particular the 
urinarx concentrating mechani!;in: renal tubule trans- 
port of sodiutTK p*>tassiunK calcium and urva: intrarenal 
functional heteroiteneity; eflects of ischemia on the 
micrcK ircuiation of the kidney. 

(hhtr: Kditorial Board* Amnintn Jmnmi of l^hvsuth^v and 
Jimm'il of AffM f%'sti,ht»r: Councillor. Western Stn iety 
for Clinical Research; Chairman, West Coast Salt and 
Watt r Club. 

Sflettrd puhinatitms: 

Jamison, Rex I.. Coimtercurrent systems. Ktdnn nnd 
I fman iuuf PhiM^,/»i^u K. I hurau, Kd. Uncaster: M FP. 
In pR'ss. 

. Intrarenal heterogeneity: the case for two 



lunctumally dissimilar p<jpulations of nephrons in the 
mammalian kidnc*v. Amrnran f(nmta( of Medutne 
54:281.289. i97:i. 

. Rm»nt advana^ in the physiology of the loops 
of Henle and collecting tubule system. Ctnuiaimt ffr- 
search. In press. 

-J- Buerkert and F,B. I-arv. A micropuncture 
study of collecting tubule function in rats with hereditary 
diabetes insipidus. Jmnmi of C/muat ImntfPahafL ^()- 
2444-2452, 1971. ^ • • 

, J. Buerkert and F.B. Lacy. A micropunctun* 

study of Henle s thin l<K)p in Brattleboro rats, Amencan 
Journal of Phnvdogr, 224:180.18,^, 1973, 

. N,R. .•^'tcy and F.B. Uicy. C:alcium reabsorp- 
lion in the thin Iwp of Henle. Ameman Jmmat of 
Phystubgw In press. 

^-B. I-acy. Kvidencx- for urinary dilution by 
the collecting tubule. Ameruan Imrmi of I'kysiotoPv 
223:898^902, 1972. ' • 

Mairijs, D.C. and Rex L.Jamison. Photomeiric deter- 
mination of picomole quantities of caU ium. Anatyhcal 
Chemistn^ 44:1323-1525, 1972. 

Pennell, J.P, F.B. Lacy and Rex L. Jamison. A study of 
the concentrating pn>cess of the descending limb in vivo. 
fiidiio IntrmahtfmL 5:337-347, 1974. 

Summers, W.K. and Rex L. Jamison. The no rrnow 
phenomenon in renal ischemia, /^horafm Invest iPahfPti 
25:635-644, 1971. 
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OLOA JONASSON, M.D., Associate Professor of Sur- 
gery, Abraham Lincoln School of Medicine, University of 
Illinoi.< College of Medicine. 1967-70, Assistant Prf)fessor 
<»f Surgery, University of Illinois <^:<illege of Medicine; 
1970- , present rank and institution. 

Tearhm^: L<*ctures and seminars in general surgery and 
transplantation surgery- and immunology for clinical and 
preclinical medical students and graduate students. 
Rounds and patient care demonstrations for medical 
students and house oncers. Participant in continuing 
education pmgrams on campus and lmi>Ilv. (;raduate 
(**cillege faculty. 

Admimstrattm: Numerous local schcKil and hospital com- 
mittees; C:<K>rdinator, Resident IVaining, Department of 
Surgery, 1973- ; Associate Director, Academic Surgerv 
I ranung Cirant; Chief, I>iyision of Transplantation Sur- 
gery-, University of Illinois Hospital. I9(«} . Initiated 
revievv of goals and evaluaticm of surgery residency 
training program in collabi>ration with (ienter for Edu- 
cational I Vvelopment, University of Illinois. 
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Restnnk: Emphasis tiu h{st<Kxm)patibility tt^sting forcttn- 
teal origan transplantation, iabc>ratc>r\' st-n ing as crntral 
rt*M)une for State of Illinois. Ongoing imt'stigfittons into 
preMmmunt/tation both ctinicany and c-N|XTinicntalty. 
New work in study of vast^ularconiplicattons of diabetes 
in a primate model, using endcn rine panvrcas transplan- 
tation in long-temi diabetes w ith vasculitis. 

Other: Surgical Training C^rants Study Section. National 
Institute of General Medical Sciences, 1971-73; lask 
Fotre on Immunology and Disease, National Institute of 
Allergy and Immunological Disease, I97;j; Renal Disease 
Advisory Committer, State of Illinois I>epartment of 
Public Health, 197;?^ ; Surger> A Study Section, Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, 1974- : C^onsultation on 
Death and the Dying Patient. Luthern Church of 
America. 

Setectfd PuMuafwris: 

Jonasson. Olga. Renal transplantation: certain ttnmun- 
ological considerations. Stedual Cltmcs itfXMfk Amnua, 
55:193-204, 1971. 

, E.A. Lichten W.M. Hamby, R.D. Stiuth,C.L. 

Gantt and L.M. Nyhus. Donor .selection for renal trans- 
plantation based on genotypic analysis of HL-A in a 
family. Anhii^s Sttr^rn. 101:219-225, 1970. 

Anderson, CX, C!. Cohen and Olga Jonasscm. Platelet 
survival in rabbits to detect hyperacute reject ion. y^^m/<?/ 
ff/ Sur^nat Resrmch. 14:193-199, 1973. 

Andersen, O .S., R.G. Tisjxit, C Cohen and Olga Jonas- 
son. Platelet sur\'ival test: a method to detect prcimnmn- 
i/ation in rabbtt.s. Trampiantation, I5:10M04, 1973. 

Andersen, O S., R.G. ris.sot, C*. C:ohen and Olga Jonas- 
son. Platelet survival test: an accurate predicticm of 
hyperacute rejection of renal allografts in rabbits. ?>/wa- 
ptaniahm, 15:105-110. 1973. 

Arruda, J.A.L., L.F. Gutierrez, Olga Jonasscm, WK.G. 
Pillay and N.A. Kurtxman. Renal vein thrombosis in 
kidney allografts. iMmef, II:585-58(>, 1973. 

C'aseley, J., V^K. Moses, E.A. Lichter and Olga Jonasson. 
Is<iimmunt7iition of hemodialysis patients: leuk<H*yte» 
poor V whole blood transfusions. Tmfixffianiattun Pnnfed' 
mgs. 111:365-367, 1971. 

Pillay, V'.K.Cf., N.A. Kurti^man, J.R. Manaligod and 
Olga Jcmas^cm. Selective thrombcKytopenia due to lo- 
caliy;ed micn>angiopathy of renal allografts, i.mtref, 
11:988-991, 1973. 

Soarez-C'hacon, R. and Olga Jonas.son. Incidence, speci- 
ficity and significance of presensiti/ation of prospective 
renal transplant nei ipients. International Symposium on 
Standardisation of Hl-A Reagents, 1972. Sffte% Intmun^ 
(thiohtfiual StmidmdnatmK 18:57-60, 1973. 

Suan*/-C!hacon, R. and Olga Jonasson. Isoimmttnt/ati<m 
of (K>tential kidnev transplant recipients: general fre- 
quency anil some associated I'actors. Ttansftlfmttttitm Pftt* 
iredmj^^. lV:5;7-579, 1972. 
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HER\fES \ KON TOS. M I).. Ph.D.. Pmfi^sor «f 
MtHiictiie, Nfedical College of V irginia, Health .*k i«KTK 
Division of Virginia Clominonuralth University. 

Asj^istant Professor of NUxtii ine; 1970-72, Asso^ 
date Profewor of Medicine: 1972^ .present rank and in- 
Mttutton. 

IViitfiinQ Lectures to niedieal students on cardiovascular 
physiology and pathophysiology and on clinical aspects 
of selected cardiovascular diseases. Uviures, seminars 
and rounds for medical house staff member on car- 
diovascular physiology, pathophysiology and disease. 
Attending on medical wards and consultant in cardio- 
vascular diseases. 

.Ummsfmiim: Acting C:hairman. Division of Cardiovas- 
cular Disease, 197:^74: Director of Research, Cardiovas- 
cular laboratories; Chairman. C:ommittce on finit year 
medical student elet tives. Member: Committeeon fourth 
year medical student electives; Cardie>vascular Clurricu- 
lum Committee; Research and Education Advisory 
Committee: MKmire Veterans Adniinistraticm Hospi^ 
tal; Graduate Council. 1969-72. 

Rnranh: Main present interest is in the mechanisms of 
regulation of the microcirculation of the brain in health 
and in disease. Other %vork has dealt with local mecha^ 
nisms of regulation of blood flow to skin and skeletal 
muscle, the pathophysiology of certain peripheral vascu- 
lar disordeni and investigation of the mechanisms of 
adaptation upon prohmged exposure to abnormal atmo- 
spheres, such as high altitudes or high CO.>. Also involved 
in investigation of the physiological consequences of 
cardiac transplantation. 

(mtr: Consultant. MKiuire Veterans Administration 
Hospital. Occupant, Virginia Heart Association Chair of 
Cardiovascular Research. 1972-74. Member; Editorial 
Board, Sfrnke: Research Committee, Virginia Heart As- 
sociation; Board of Directors, Richmond An-a Heart 
Association. Chairman, Research C:onmiittee. Rich- 
mond Area Heart Association. 

Setfctrd pnhluatittm' 

Kontos« Hermes A. Role of hypercapnic acidosis in the 
local regulation of blood flow in skeletal muscle. Cncula^ 
twn Retfanh, 28:1-98, 1971. 

and R.R. I^wer. Role of beta-adrenergic 

iTceptors in the circulatory response to hvpoxia. American 
Journal «/ Pffyuoi»,^y, :> 1 7 : 756. { 9f>9, 

, A.J. RaperandJ.L. Pa:tersim.Jr. Mechanisms 

of action of CX).. on pial precapillary vessels. European 
Seuruhgy. 6: 1 1 4, 1 972. 

DAV. Richardson. AJ. Raper, Zubair-ul-Has- 

san and J.L. Patterson, Jr. Mechanisms of action of 
hypocapntc alkalosis on limb blood vessels in man and 
dog. Amerttanjoumat of Pkrsi&io^, 223; 1 296, 1972. 



M.D. Thames. A. Lombana, C O. Watltngton 

and F. Jessee, Jr. Vasodilator effec ts of local hypercapnic 
acidosis in dog skeletal muscle. Ameruan Journal of Phynol^ 
^/?r. 220:1569, 1971. 

; - - Thames and R.R. Umer. Responses to 

electrical and reflex autonomic fitimulation in dogs with 
cardiac transplantation before «nd after trinnervation. 
JvumatuJ Thmtac and Cupdmmcvlar Surgery, 59::i82, 1970. 

^ — , G.W. Vetrovec and D.VV. Richardson. Role of 

carotid chemortXTptors in circulatory response to hypox- 
ia in dog%. Journal t^f Applied Pftrxhh^', 28:561, 1970. 

— — and A.J. Wasserman. Effect of reserpine in 
Raynaud^s phenomenon. Ctrculatton, 39:239, 1969. 

Raper, A.J., Hermes A. Kontos and J.L. Patterson, Jr. 
Response of pial precapillary \rssels to changes in arterial 
carbon dioxide tension. Cinulutwn Research, 28'518 
1971. * * 

Raper, A.J., Hermes A. Kontos, E.P. Wei and J.L. 
Patter^m, Jr. Unresponsiveness of pial precapillary ves- 
sels to catecholamines and sympathetic nerve stimula- 
tion. Cifculahon Research, 31:257, 1972. 



NICHOLAS M. KREDICH, M.D., Associate Professor 
of Medicine, Assistant Professor of Biochemistry, Duke 
University Medical Center. 1968-73, Assistant Professor 
of Medicine, Duke University Medical Center; 1968- , 
Assistant Professor of Biochemistry; 1969-73, Research 
C^rrcr Development Ai%ard; 1974- , Howard Hughes 
Investigator; 1973- , present rank and institution. 

Teaching: l^turrs and seminars in biochemistry genet- 
ics, and rheumatic diseases for graduate students, mcdi- 
cat students and house officers; thesis advisor for gradu- 
ate students, research supervisor for postdoctoral fellows, 
attending rounds in internal medicine and rheumatic 
diseases. 

Admrnslrahon: Director, Research Training Program for 
medical students and postdoctoral physicians, 1970- ; 
Medical School Curriculum Ck>mmittee, 1970- ; Uni' 
versity Ung-Range Planning Committee, 1972; Aca- 
demic Council, 1971-73. 

Research: Genetic and biochemical investigations on the 
control of cysteine biosynthesis in .V. (ypkmmmtn; studies 
of sulfur metabolism in cultured human cells and inves- 
tigations on the bicKThemical defect in cystinosis; inves- 
tigations of DNA antibodies in patients with svstemic 
lupus ery thematosus. 

Other: Member: Diabetes and Metabolism Training 
Grants Committee, National Institute of Arthritis and 
Metabolic Diseases, 1971-73. 
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St/ct tai fmhhtulittus: 

Krc*<litli» Nicliolas M. Kri^tilaticHi of l.HVstrtnr bio- 
sytuhc'sis in Stthtumt iifi fxfthnnuninn I. Kf fc tis ot iirowtli cmi 
van till* sutrnr siuiurs and O.at ri\l*K-srrhir t>ii i»fiir 
v\\nvss'um. JfffOftfil fff lifo/ffiihtii C/tentnin, i U):.il7 l-.itHK 

and M.A. Hc( kcr. Svtithrsis ol I.-rsstrtiir in 
Salw*tfU'l(a tiffhimnntaii Mffiffuh nt Awci/Wm^ji. N uhntic 
17B. C.H. l alMM aud H lalMw. Ktis. Nrw Wnk: Aca- 
. driuit l*n>s. IM71. 

. M.A. BcH'krr and 1 >. Nt. I uinkiiis. Piitttlcati<»ii 
and < harat tn iAttion cNMnru- NMithctast*. a liiiinu ' 
tional pn>u ui (<»rn|>Ir\ f umi Sabmimlht hl^fummiHrn. Jmt' 
mil tittdniihtfi Chthtntn. '1\ \.1\2\\''1\.S\\, \\Hy\\. 

. I, .J. r<KncaiKl \\. N. Kmian. I'lu* st<ii< )ii<itnr- 
try ami kinetic s «>l thr ttuiiu ibir c vstrinr doMdf}iN<{raM* 

{unw Sffhttntf ffff /rfflnmnumt. Joiarifii of Htvin^uttl ( 'Mttiit\tt\^ 

. B.N. KctMian anci I* J. KcMitr. '\ \\v pnrifu atioti 
and Nubuntt Ntnultirr «>| (Astrinr drsuiniydiasr IriHti 

Siiimuuftln tyfthtmHttmt. fminhil *ff lUuhi^Hni (ihntii\h\, 

. ),S. Skylrr and I..J {•Kiir. Ihr lapitl and 
quantitative* drtcrtniiial i(»n <>f antibmlit-s t<i fiativr DN.A 
in svMnuic hipns rrxtlictnatiisns. .\ttlim \ uf Intnnal \Udt- 
(tfte. \M:iVMUy\A. !M7i. 

Be-iktn. M.A , Ni* holas M. Kfrdii b an<{ (i.M. t oniktns. 
I bc puiifuaticin attd c barartrrt/atidn «)t < )sicrt\ Isi rinr 
sninn<ii vIase"-A \unu StibtmtttUtf txffhtpnmntm. Jotnrutf 

anic ka, M.D.. Nicholas \1. Kn'ciic'b ^nid D.Nl. I rfi- 
nian. Vhv stnutural t»rnr for ( >-a<rtvlsninr snlfliydry- 
lasf-.\ in Saimnntlitt hfhtPumtutH Idrnti^N with the- ftz \ 
XiK us. fnHmtl ttf lUtt{iti*httl <:inft$t\fit. :tVh\\iuAM'L IM7t. 

lontkins. (;.\t ;in<l \i< bt>las M. Ktr<ii(ii. (ilnirtic con* 
tre>I of proinn slnKtiirc an<t thf n t»ulation of protc*in 
syntlusis. /Wi-zw lhtn\nthf \t\ l^ttt .1. (M<. .\nlltisrn. Ed. 
NVw Yiitk: .Vcacicuiic Pmns, PI7(>. 



RAPUAKL M M A KV. M.!).. .Vmk iatr PnifrsM« 
Sntn,rr\\ liatAatd Mt cbt al Se h«M>t. B<iM<iti. Massac bti- 
M'tis. \ss(Miatr Suiufon, (Ibildicn's Hospital Mrdical 
CrnicT, Boston, and Chid. rKinspiantatioti I nit. Chtl- 
drc n\ Hospital Mt-dical Cctitrr I*«>«K72. l ac tdtv Rr- 
search .\ss«Kiatc\ Ainc*rican Canirr .S«Hic'i\: I?^7()-7.i. 
.\sststant iVofit-sMH c»rSuri;frN . H«iii\ard Mc-<{ical Si hoot: 
^ » .\sscK iatc* Profc'sMi! of Sni ticrv. 

'l'tathnts*:i\i}\\\'svs\\i intninnotoir\ ands(irt;cT\ fornic-dical 
studcMHs anii den tcaal studc*nts. 



.\ehpnu\tpttfmt Mc'tnlM-r: Division of Mrdiial St inucs. 



Hafv.inl NMual S^ UtHtl For f rachin^ nt Dik iomI ami 
l»iKi-l>cKtc»ral StiHtrntv ; IVanspLmtalinft an<i 

Immumiluitx AcKixcnA Comtnitur. .\aii«>iial fnstilulcso! 
Mlvtxs ami IiU<rtioirN I>iM%isr. l«*<>n.7 i; Alttnint diurj. 
uK IVtrirrfcin l iiixrfMix. 1^70-7^; AdxiM^rx Cnijiuil. 
t)t |uiinu nt 111 Htifliiux. iVimvton I iiixrrsiix. \V7i> 

h\^r.ifjf Rcsrafrh irtuctvd iiu IxinphcHXif phvsioloitx. 
thr tiilrot ihr l\ i!i|>liiH A fr in ttaiiNplaMiaiiiiii iintnttitttx 
.IS If irUus to uraff trjntiofi aiuf ii» thr iruitu tion uf 
nnn«iriol«»nKal toU iatur; stmUvs also lai thr mtr uf fhc- 
thxMiiis in thr itiumtiuKunvmion (Miiaiixi- Mini vclh: 
.u tixr [itoi^rafii in ntx%« i liHlniiqnrs of irnminniMippirJ 
Mon rs{K-. iaIl\ xxith !h<- iiM- ofaniifxniph.K xtr swirn in 
trnal lran>|>lanl trc ipii-nts. Ihhic- rnarrmv transplantaiion 
icvipu fits. anil in \Uv in atrnc iit i»f anioinmninr ({israsrs: 
MtMtirs mxoKrd in Hi tailcd rxalnation o| Ixmphocxlr 
kinrtK s in man. usini{ lan-M ti e hnoloux. 

.V /f < h fl lnti*l{t fffntrt \ 

Raphael H A iunipattson of rhr tiuukls nf 
unnunH»i«»i»i4al ti»lc :.uii r and rnham i nn-nt. iHiNsf^hmht' 

LxniphcK xfr I f ohii^x antf innnnnolot*i( al io|- 

lAniphcK xtc rnxirotnm nt anci the cfnrabilttx 
ol tranNpiaritannn inU-iantr. rt^iin/^dtnfuftot, h»(,ttiirw\ 
\ M}\ vr,2 ' 

Ihr {>rof>!f ntN and praiiirr of ]>tmv miuum 
irans|ilantati..n ni man ihr srwtr icnnbinnj innnuno* 
drfuirriix Nvndfinnr as fhr idral nuKirl. 'h^m^f^hiNhtfrnt 

and R Hutlrsufi Stntfirs \m fhi- isiUaiiitn of 
!vnipho« X trs at iixr in * t ii-nn dialc d innnnm* rrs|>onNrs. I. 

I Vnionstrai iim o! an at I ixr iHjpnIation i>f th\ mns clrrix rd 
trils x\\ nmusr l>onr rnaMoXv Ctllnlut fhtnamt^f,,^) \- M^i 
1M7J. ^ 

a.ui K Bnilrson. Stn<{irs on thr isi»laiii>n of 
Kniphot xtrx .utixr in i c II.nu<liaU<l innntntr irs|^>nsrv 
n. Ihr tr< <, unit ion. drplriion ami rrstitntion of at! ariixr 
|M»(Mdaiion m tlir tiumst thxnniv Ct/Mitt tmimthnh,m 

.MR Klrniprrrt. K.I. (irlfand. A. San(irrM>n. 
J R Bauhrioi and f S. Rosrn. Bonr niarrou transphm* 
tation in thr vrxrn- tornfiinrd tKnnnniHfrtinrnrx svn. 
ilionir. ///# t.ttuitf, II:*>7I, |«>7l. 

ft ikf. <;. and Rapharl II l^-xrx Crlhdar imnnnioab^ 
vrVnts S|«(in. io xitio drplrtr<»n and rrc(>xrrA of 
nions*- \\ mphoid i v-nsiii/rd a^ainvt alloyrnic tunuirv 

Bnrlrson. R and Rapharl H l^xrx. DnnonMration of 
ihxniii tun« tion in xiiio Vuihsf^Utntuihrn Vfmtt«lwtt\ { MIH 
1*171. * ' 

Bitrlrson. R an<l Rapluirl H Uvrx. Stiidirs on the 
iM^lai ion of Ix tnphiH x irs art ixv in cvll-nirdiaU-d ininuinr 
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n sfHMiMH,. in. I hr patu ni «»f rrtoxn v of imnnnuKoni{K-. 
trn<< hv xaiiouN Ixtnphotd cril {H^pidations folIoxvinM 
a-ssation of t hiouK adniinisitaiion of amilxniphin vir 



JOHN N. I.rKKNS. M.I).. ProlrsNor of IVdiaUirs. 
(:harlrs R. Dirxx Posit^radnair Mrdieal Srh«K»I and 
rnixrPiiix of ( lalifomia. Los An^rlrs. I*M>M.70. Assistant 
htifi ssor oj Prdiatiirs. rtiixri^iix of Missnmi Sc h«M»l of 
McHlirinr; !«>7()-7l. .Vss.Kiair Pr«>frssi,f of IVdiatncs; 
1*^71.7:^. AssiH iair l»tofrssnr ol iVdiairirv I ufts I nixrr^ 
silx SihiM,! <»f Mrdirinr; !97:i . prrsrni rank and insii. 
ttitions. 

Imthmn: Ixu tuK-s. m ininat^ and u>inuls in fK chati irs and 
in hrnlafolo^v for jH-diaiiir nsidrnts an<i studrnts; 
pirrrptoi for ronrsr in phx>iral cliaunosis Un nn»dUal 
stndrnts; insinn tor in clinical and frst ai. !i hrinatolo^x 
lor jK»sii»ra<!uau Irlhms. parliripani in |>osl^ra<hlatt• 
rdurat ional ptt»t(ratns. 

.himninhfihoir Dirrrtor. |x-«liatri. c tnrit ulnnt Un mvdWixX 
slmirnis. I*^b!>.7 1 .Chairman, c orner on nirdit al |k is|k < . 
X\\Ts tot fifxi xrar mrdicat stndrnts. |97()-7l; Diln toi. 
r diatrii R^^idrnrv IVotrram; Ditvt ior. Pr<liairi< In-Pa- 
tirnt M-rvirrs; Dirxrtor. IVIloxyship IVoi;iani in IVdiatric 
Hrmaioloi^x; Chairnian. Cfuirlrs R I>ixx% Stirrniti^ 
ComnuMrr ftir Johnson Fotmdation Hralth Pol it x Fc |. 
loxvship; Chairman. I ransfnsioti Connnittc^v 

H^'sntfth: Printarx trsrarc h a< tix iiirs haxr rrlatrd to mm 
mrlatK»!istrt arid tot <»mrol nuvhanisnis for rr<l hUnnl rrll 
pttHhiifit>n. BotI intcrrsts haxr Ix-rn nsr<l toe hara* trri/r 
iibtiorn.alrrxthxroid honioxtasis in inflannnaiorx Mates. 
At prt srtn. rrM-arrh c m>rts atr fm nsc-d on srU t ird asjK-rts 
of sit kh- rrll anrniia: thr d( !< i nnnanis of irtrx c ixiblr 
itiinr> io rvil blcM^I irll ttinnbratirs: thr urnrtit basis Wn 
t htiuallx nitid dtM-aM- and the rbnii al siynifti atirr <if 
drfri liyr altmiair pathwax ac tix itx for i Jitnplrtnrtif 
^K tixaiic^n in sic kir rril anrntia. 

Othn: Kditorrai Board. Aintnaw Jm mt #// thsrasrs 
VMduiK Cbildnii's Canttr StncK (ironp A; SAM A 
Axxard. K\it llc tur in Trat hitn;. \%,\\^ B<«%f rc achrr 
Award. VXIL 

Si U i tt «i fmhlttfiiittux: 

laikrn.. John. <a>titrol of rrvthrofMHVsis i|. rats xvith 
adjuxant in'liicfd rhronir innamniation. \\ \'7.xx 

KoHitiophilia iti rhildrrn. hduttitt CitNux of 

. Hrtni»slobin .S. dir ptiriimiK'CHc tis. and the 
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. Hcfiiolytic dtH*ase« anemia, and hemorrhagic 
diM>rders. Untdt h* fhr hfui rr fff Xm hont Mrdianr, (>. V an 
Uruwen, Krf. Chiia^,); Year BiH)k Pubtis^hers. I97:i. 

Mt .uiiytfc dtseaM* «>f thr tu«iv!M>rn (mihrt^- 
hta^(c>st> I'ruitisK I<<-ukcip<*nia, neutrci(K'tna. and agran- 
ulm vto^js. CtirffNf l^almffu 'ihfafn. Si\ih Kdttion. S. S. 
iklUs anci B. M, Kagan. Kds. Philadelphia: W. B. 
.Saunders I*>7:i. 

. X'ttantin K and ihe older infant. Ammim 

and I*. A. Neutnan. K\iT(*tton and dist rihuiion 
of in>n diirint; dirontc defen»\aniine therapv. /fAW, 
:iH:til4-(i22, 1971. 

BrtiMJlx ri;. P .\.. \V. N. Jenn^n, John Kukehs. L. H. 
Bntbaker and C". K. ^!en^rl. Hemolyiie anemia III. 
Hen)oi(iohin and il^ abnormalitti^s. llfimdflo^Y: rniuiftlrs 
(md hathir. c:. B. Mendel, K. Fn i and R. Naehman, Eds. 
Chicago: Vrar Book Medteat Pu^Hsbers, 1972. 

Hyaii. R. VV.. K. R. .Adetst-in, J. F. Hala/un and J«ibn 
I.ttkc*nv l-hrastniettirc <if the hmg in idiopathic piiimo* 
nary hemosiderosis. Amnuau J%fUiiui( of Strdftnte. 
.52:822-829, 1972. 

RololT. J. S. iuid John Lukens. Disscniation of erxthm- 
bta^iic and myeloblasiic pn>!iferati<ni in er\thn>ieuke* 
mia. AmtrufW /fmnai ttf thsrasrs t^f Chtldttu. I2;Ml-i:i 
1972. 



Ci KOBER1 MASON. M.I>., Ph.!). Profcsf^or and 
C'.hairman. Department of Surgerv', I University of Mar>-. 
land. I9.'>4-r><>. reaching; Assi^aant in Patlnnogy. Univer- 
sity <if Chicago; HKi(ML /Peaching Assistant in Physiolo- 
gy. Stanford Uniirt^ity: I%.5.(ili, Acting Instructor in 
Surger> ; lff(i(i.t>7. Instructor in Surger> ; l9ti7-70, Assis- 
tant Pn>fessor of Surges : 1970-71, Associate Professor of 
Surger> : 1971^ , Professor of Physiology, Univf rsity of 
MaryLnd; 1971- .present rank and institution. 

7 f urt*s and seminars in surgery for third and 

fourth year students, t^ tures and seminai^ in gastroin* 
testinal physiology for first and second year students. 
Remtine rounds and patient cair in general surger\ for 
medical students and house oflicers. Continuing educa- 
tion program at this institutiot« and various hospitals for 
p<Ksible graduate edu<'ation in various areas of physiolo- 
gy» thoracic, and general surger\ . Development i>f sylla- 
bus for divisions of the Department of Surgery with 
expectation of development of accompanying audto-vt- 
sual aids. 

Admmnffahm: Stanford University: t>ean*s Search: Ad- 
missions (:ommitlee; Budget Committer-, Crhairman. 
Audio-V isual Committee; Curriculut Committee; 
Chairman* Surgical C*urricutum. University of Mary- 



land: Dean s Starch; Crhairm^n, Hcispital Din^tor 
Search; Chairman. AiiattMitv Prpai liDont Srati b; 
Chairman, NVurosurfttT^ Division Head S<-an h; ( :haii- 
utan. Preventive Metlicine Di^Kit tnunt .Varch; Spiue 
Advis4>ry Contniitttv: (*hairrnatu Carti^r Center Com- 
ntiUee. 

ticAfetnh (;astr<>imestinal phvsio^{>^\, miicmoiuu ec*ture>| 
t>f s$asirointe^iina! niuiiiiu and srirr!i(»ii KfTeits of 
subsianvf s siieh aM \c!it AMP and Mmous hoi nunus on 
i^astrie xeetvlton. 

^ffhr-r Advison Connninm ii Krtier^ctiCT Medical Ser- 
vices of the Departrneat t:l Health and Mental Hv^iefK^ 
State of Mar>hin<* Nfenilxr. Bj>ard of Directors, Re^ 
gional l»lanninu Com cil Knu ri^i-ncv Medical SiTvict^^ 
Develapnient C(»r|K>ration; Cotmv J, Maryl.?nd Chapter, 
AniericaM Collei^r of Surgeons. Ctonsulta ,'. Baltimore 
Wteran.s Administration Hospital; Mercy Hospital, 
Baltimore; Marx land Ckmeral Hospital, Baliimort»; Me- 
morial Hospital, Easton, Mar>land; South Baltinmn* 
Cnwral Hospital. 

Selected ffuhluattims: 

Mason, G. Robert. Hypothalanne coupling eif ^^astric 
serrptor\ and motor fimcticm. I'liI). thesis m I'hystulu^u 
Stanford t'niversitv, \^m. 

Sargicarrestdencies past, present, and future. 

I nnetMl} of Atapylmi^ Sefim,/ AMnftt BttltrftfK r>7:2, 1974. 

, E. H. EigenbtxHlt and H. A. Oberhdman, Jr. 

The n>le t>f intrimte •u ural plevuse: m release* of gastric 
antral g.tstrin. An/iN'ex o/'Sttr^en. 9l):a9.>8?JB, 19*::). 

J. M. <MiernH*y, G. E. Hanks and T. S. NeKen. 
Surgical ihrrapv for radiation enteritis (hhoitttiy 
22:2.7l.l>.>7, I9(>B. 

♦*nd 1 . S. viVlsen. (Gastric j5<Tre t>ry and motor 
resp<mves t»i anteri.vr nvjxHhalamic stimulation, Attntttan 
Jourmttof /V/rw»A>|jr. 21 7: 177M 776, 1969. 

and r. S WIh^ii. Hypothalamic stimulation 
and ijastric «Hretio.> in the dot;. Amnuah /tmrnnl of 
thyuoio^u 213.21.24, l%7. 

, VV. Northuay and R. B. Clohn. Diaieulties in 

the operative diagm^sis of ronqfeniial atresia of the bi!iar\* 
ductal system. Amemmt /utntmi Sur^tr^. 112:18 5-187 
1966. ' * * 

Attar, S., J. Hankins. S. rurnev. G. Rob<*rt Mason, R. 
Ran^Srr^/ and |. McE^u^hlin. Tracheal obstruction. 

Amtats tpf Thmatti Smi^en. 16:355, 197:^. 

Beck. C. S. and G. Robert Mason. Gastric peristaLsis: a 
study c»f regional rates of contraction. Ameman Jmmial ttf 
Stirgen\ 119:217-220, 1970. 

Smith, .V. r., il Robert Mas<m and H A. t>be*rhelman, 
Jr. The acute I<K.al effects of prednisone on ti.^ ga.stric 
tnucosa. Amnnan /fmrnal of I)t^e\Uir DnenxeK, l i- 79^85 
1968. 



KARL H. ML'KNCH. M.I),. Profess.,r of Mwlkine and 
AsM,t ,alf Pn>f«is«rof Bi(.t heniism . Univmitv of Miami 
StbK»l cif Medicine. \9m.ry Associate Professor «f 
Mtthcuie and Bi<)chemi.<tr>; 197;{- . pft-Ncni rank and 
institution. 

Tntchmii: Lectures to first year mcdieal students on purine 
and pvrimidine metabolism, nucleic acid metabolism, 
the genetic txxJe. and protein synthesis. lectures and 
stmrnars to graduate students, medical students, and 
lu.»ise ofllc-ers on biochemical genetics and related clini- 
cal disorders. Instruction of second vear medical student* 
in patient history -taking and physical diagnosis. Attend- 
mg physician in general medicine. Ph D. Thesis Advisor 
f<»r five biochemistrv graduate students earning degrees 
in I%9, 1970. 197:?and 1974. Member of numerous other 
I h.I). dissertation committees. 

.\(imt,mtrat,.,»: CJhief. Division of Genetic Medicine. 
1<«>8- ; Admissions Director. Ph.D..M.I). Program 
1971-72; Director. Ph.D.-M.D. Program. 1972-73; medi- 
cal C:urnculum C^omniittee, Department of Biochcmis- 
«t>-. ■ House Stair Program for Utin American 

Phy.sicians, department of Medicine. 197:i- . 

Resennh: Purification, structuif and function of t RNA 
Quaternary structure and .substrate binding of aminoa- 
cyl-tRITA synthetases. Characterization of tryptophan- 
vl-rRNA synthetases of Escherichia coli and of human 
plac-enta and chmnic lymphocytic leukemic lympho- 
cytes, including primary sequence determination of thiol 
peptides. 

Othft: Leukemia Society of America Scholar. 1971- ; 
Research C^areer Development Awardee, 1971- ; Edi- 
torial Board. Year BmA (tf Cancel. 

Srlnlfd ftuMiiadms: 

Muench. Kari H. Chlonxjuine and synthesis of aminoa- 
cyl transfer ribonucleic acids. Conformational changes in 
fr>ptophanyI and tryptophan transfer ribonucleic acids 
Hmhfmistrr, 8:4880-4888. I9*>9. 

Chloroquine and synthesis of aminoacvl 

transfer ribonucleic acid.s. Try ptopbanyl transfer ribonu- 
c eic acid synthetase of Eschemhm nh and tr>ptophan- 
yladenosme triphosphate formation. Btoekemtsln 
8:4872-4879. 1969. 

- Fractionation of transfer ribonucleic acids on 

hydrosylapatite columns. Prwrdurex tn Sueleic And Re- 
Y^rc/,, G.L. Cantoni and D.R. Davies, Eds. New York: 
Harper & Row. 1971. 

— Preparation of aminoacyl transfer ribonucleic 

acid synthetases from Estkemhia coh. .HetMs tn Molecular 
^»Hv,J. Last and A.I. Uskin. Eds. Ne>v York: Marcel 
Dekkcr. 1971. 
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. VV.M. Awad. Jr. and \VJ. Whdan. Thv 
r\|x-riimMUaf M J), |>n)grani for PIj.D.s: an pvatiiatiru an 
thr thitT-vrar luaik. /mtrmt tff Strdual lu/tuttftott. I tt\ 
l<>74. 

Joseph. D.R. and Karl H. Miictuh. Iryptophaiivl 
iransfcr rilMnnu lnc at i<l syntlu'tasc of I\uhrnthtfi t^h I. 
I*urinra(ic»n of thr rn/ynu- and of it ypiophati (rarislcr 
rihoniu'Ic-u a< ul. J»»ufftn( of lituifn»itnl Cht mtslty. 

josrph. D R. and Karl H Murn< h. I rv ptuphanvl 
transfrr ribunnc U ii m uI s\nth<*tasr of I\\ih*tnlu4t cm// II. 
MoU-cuiar wright. sui>unii sfiiu t nrr. suinj\<fr\I c onu nt. 
an<I siibstrafr bnuiin^ pn>jK-itics. Jtmm/ of Ith^hifutti 

IVnm vs. \.S. and Karl H. Murndi. Human placental 
tryptophanyl transfer rilKunu icic ai id synthciastv Piiri- 
fuation and Kubnnit sttiu tiiiv. Hanhrmtstn, \ 

P<niirvs. \.S. and Kail H. M itnuh. Miinian tr\pic»- 
phanvl iransft-r HIxhuu Iru and synthrtaN<\ C Comparison 
of xhv kinetic nu*ihantsni t<i tliai ol the l\\thrnthm t**lt 
trypiophanvl transfer rilionu* Irit ac i<I svnthfiasr. tUt,^ 
thtmtshu l:?:5<i(K>7l. VM{. 

Irhoii. H :\,J. Claflin ancf Kail H. Miiemh. Inp. 
tophanxl transfer rilKinuelfie a< id svnth<*tas(* from lym- 
pli<s vtes of human c hronie lymplj<K vtie leukemia. Cttm ft 



CHARLKS {.NAB()RS. |R..|>hJ)..Assistaru Professoi. 
Depart nunt of Anat<Mnv and Head. Hioeheniistrv 
(^roup. Racftol>iol<»i>y Divisiim. TnivcTsity of L'tah. 
UHij-i'}7, Inst nic tor. Department t»f Anatomy. Tniversity 
of L'tah. !*Wi7 . Assistant IVofessor. Departnx-tit of 
.\nat<fm\, I97(J . pieMMit rarjk and institution. 

'/Vat ft/ft!*: I^t iures in hist<tlou> and lafHnat<»ry inst rue tioti 
for medieal stucients. Sumnj< i research pr<»ie< ts lor med- 
ic a! students. Lei tures. seminars attd lalxnatorv t<"a( hini« 
for d<K'toral students and f>ostd<H'toiai fellows, hu tit ipa* 
tion in iinprovtni{ the tnediiv' histoloiry enrrteuluin. 

Afhnnii\tftihtm: Regional .\dvisory (ilroup« {ntermountain 
Regional Medieal Pmqrani. 70; .Xdnjissions Com- 
iniltei-.Col^ ^eof .Medirine. .Xffii niative .Xetion 

and Minority Faeuhv Recruitment Committee. ; 
R<^*at( h Cotnmittcv. I'nivtTsiiy of l'tah, 1974 . 

Hf\t(inli: Research efforts are centered on hormcHial 
control of eellular fmu ticm and n'sponses to internaUy 
de{K)sited raclionueiicfes. Projects deatini^ with wound 
healint* and burn treatment, radioimmunoassay of 
steroid hormones and biochenjical eflet ts of intenially 
cic*{>osited radionuc hdcH. 
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Other: Direc tor, Biochemistry Group, Univeniiiy of Utah 
Radtobiology Laboratory , 1969^ ; Honors CommeiicT. 
nient Address, University of Utah, 1970; CtMmtham 
Division of Plastic Surgery» Veterans Adrnitiistratiori 
Hospital, Sail UkcCity, 1973; Consultant, Basic Si ioiue 
Enrichment Program, University of New Mexico, Col- 
lege of Medicine, 1974: Trustee, Alberta Henry Educa- 
tional Foundation, 1969 Chairman, Utah Citizens for 
Mc<3ovcm, 1972; Vestry member, St. James Episcopal 
Church, 1973^. ^ 

Selected puhhcattons: 

Nabor-s, C:harles J., Jr. The fibroblast crll cycle. CAP 
Omference vri Ammo And Sfetntmtnm and Cyst it Fthmn. 
National C:ystic Fibrosis Foundation. Palm Beach. Flori. 
da, I97L 

Tumor incidence and biochemical changes in 

mate and female animals. Fundamental Xudeaf Enetgy 
Hesrarck. A.E.C. Report to Congress, 1972. 

- and Berliner. Corticosteroid metabolism 

during wound h^oXin^, Journal of Im esttpative Demaitftoev 
52:465-47:^, I%9. 

and J.S. Hinckley. Cortisol metabolism in skin 

of beagles* bearing '*^Am: a possible pre-neoplastic 
change in steroid metabolism. Radiation Rexearrk. 1974. 

, W. Stevens and R E. Maxwell. Comparative 

effects of *^Pu and ***Am on biochemical parameter: 
effects of dose and radionuclide burden time. Radiobiotogy 
ofPluionmm. BJ. Stover and W.S.S. Jee, Eds. Salt uice 
City: J.W, Press, 1972. 

- „ _ _ , CD. West, D.K. Mahajan and F.H. Tyler. 
Radioimmunoassay of human plasma corticosterone: 
method, measurement of episodic secretion and adrenal 
suppression and .stimulation. Sterotds. 2:J:36:i-378, 1974. 

Berliner, D.L., W. Stevens and C^harles J. Nabors, Jr. 
Biochemical effects of internally deposited radionuclides. 
Symp<^sium on Delayed Effects of Bme-Seekmd Ran., nuclides^ 
C.W. Mays, W.S.V Jce and R. Lloyd, Eds. Univen^ity of 
Utah Pres.s,,I969. 

West, CD.. D.K. Mahajan, V.C:. Chavre, Charles J. 
Nabors, Jr. and F.H. Tyler. Simultaneous measurement 
of multiple plasma steroids by radioimmunoassay de- 
monstrating episodic secretion, /fpurnal of CMnual Endfh 
amolo^\ :J6: 1230-1236, 1973, 



JOHN E. REMMERS, M.D., Associate Professor of 
Medicine and Physiology, University of Texas Medical 
Branch at Galveston. 19(>9-72. Assistant Professc^r of 
Physiology. Dartmouth Medical School; 1972 73, Visit- 
ing Scientist, Nobel Institute for Neurophysiology, 
Kamlinska Institute: 1974, Assoc iate Pmfessor of Physi- 
ology, Dartmouth Medical School; 1974- , present rank 
and institution. 



tnuhfN^. lA^ iutrs and mnfen-ni es on c ardiovanular and 
itH»piratcir> phvsiolo^v and f>ad«>phvxioloi^ . Scminai^ in 
respiratory physiology ftir i»raduato students. UTlttr^K in 
aivinmmcnial physiology and nrtirobiologv for uridpr- 
graduates. 

Aeimftmhatum: Admissions C:oninjittrt\ 19<>«|.72; Chair- 
man* Committee on Kqual OpiHinunitv, l«)7U-/i Dim . 
tor, Indian Program. 197(^72; (iraduate Kduialion 
C:omimtt<-c, li>70>72; Currinihim Committee, 197:5.74. 

Hfsenuh; Researc h at tivities have rehiti-ci to the eontn»I of 
rtspiration in normal aninjals. Nenral fac ton*, both reflex 
and lenttaK that rei^nlatethe moti>r at t i»f htealhin.^ have 
btrn c^htc idated. 

Oihrt: Rtvipiem of a Resean h Ctatver l)evei*>pnu 



Award 



pnient 



.NV/f/ tfci fiuhiuatims: 

Remmers,Jt)hn E. Kxtra.s<»^me^tal f ellexes derived from 
inteitostal am-rents: phreiiii and recurrent lannt^eal 
iYsp<>tises.yw/mr//f// 2:i;i:43-02. VM.h. 

. Inhibition of inspiratc»r> activity by intercostal 
nmn le afferents. Resfmatttm Phwwbfj^u Hhii.'ia 1970 

and H. (fautier Neural and mec hanic al m<»c h- 
anisms <d* feline piirrin^^. Rt ^tnration /7m w«/*/Pr 
U>::*r>|.Jhl, 1972. 

and W (;. Isiaras. KlTeet of late ral eervic a! c ord 
lesinns on the respiratory rhythm of atiestheti/ed. vatjot- 

Bartlc-tt, I> , Jr and John K. Renimers. KHects c.f hi^h 
altuude exfK>sure i»n the hln^s of vount; rats. Rrshnahmi 
/'Aj Wf>^'i. l:i:IH^l2:>. 1971. 

Bartlett, I)., Jr , John K. Renuncrs and H. (iaiitier. 
I-arvnKeal reirolation of respiratorv airflow. RnNtaiim 
r/iiMoioqu 18:20.^1^221, 197:$. 

(iautier, II., Jt>hn H Renuners and I). Harth*tt, Jr. 
Contnit of the chiraiion of expiration. Rfsfnptitmt I'hvMut- 
»p\ Itt: 191-204, !97:i. 

MithcK-fer, J.I)., John K. Remmers,(;. /.uhiefaand M.C. 
>?ilh«K ier. Piihnonary i^av exc hange in .\ndean natives at 
tiii;h altitude. Rt \/*mKtoN ntvM*fhgi\ I.^>; 1H2-IH9, 1972. 



RICHARD K RIKSKK8ACH. \f I)., Professor and 
AsscH iateChairtnan, Department of Medicine. Universi- 
ty of Wisconsin Center for Health Sc iences and Phvsi- 
rian-in-Chief. Department of Medieine, Mount Sinai 
Medic al ( Vnter; ( Unirdinator for Ac ademic Affairs, l^ni^ 
versitv of WiMcmsin Affiliation at Mount Sinai in Mil- 
wattkec*. I%9-7:i, Asscn iaie Profi-ssorof Me^dicine; 197:$ , 
pr«Hi<»nt rank. 
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BEST COPY mimii 

Tfadrnfi: I^tutrs and Keminars in itrnal physiology and 
ehnical nephnjIo|;?> for medical students, house staff and 
fellows. Attending rounds on elinica! nephrology service 
and fK)sti;raduate education in clinical nephrology. 

AdmnnMm: Prt^siderit, Kidney Foundaticm of Wiscon- 
sm, I%9-70: Director, University of VVi?ft<msin Nephrol- 
ogy draining Progratn, 1969.74; Principal Investigator, 
Untversiiy of Wisconsin Program Project (;ranl in 
Nephrology and Dinvtor, Nephrology Group, 1971-74. 

Rfstanh: Renal pathophysiology. Major research interest 
in this aa-a has invoKed functional characteri?:ation of 
experimentally diseased kidtieys in animal models and of 
the chnmically diseased kidney in man. Also, have 
carried cmt in-depth studies of function of the remaining 
noniial, hypertrophic^ kidney of transplant donor??. In 
addition, have studied the mechanism of renal urate 
excretion in man and attempted to determine the nature 
of defective renal urate elimination in scmie patients with 
gout. 



OthfK Kditoria! Board, Sfphmn Medical and Scientific 
Committee, Kidney Foundation of Wisccmstn; 
Co Director, Cotnprehensive Renal Program of Wisccm^ 
sin Regicmal Medical Program. 



Srierfrrf puhlnatmis: 

Ric-H'Ibach, Richard E., L.B. Soretisen, W D. Shelpand 
I.H. Steele. Diminished renal urate secretion per 
nephron as a basis for primarv gout. Annats of h(rrmt 
Xtedunie, 7:$::$,W» 1970, 

*' Steele. Innuence of the kidney upon 
urate homeostasis in health and disease, Amentan fnumal 
of AMtrmr, 5(i:Wi.'i, 1974. 

Boner, (;., M. Ne wton and Richard E. Rieselbach. 
hxaggerated carbohydrate-induced calciuria in the rc^ 
inaming kidney of transplant donors. Kidm Inttmatrnmi 
.$:24, 197:$. 

Boner, (;., W.D. Shelp, M. Newtcm and Richard E. 
Rieselbach. Factors inntieiu ing the increase in glomer- 
ular filtraticm rate in the remaining kidney of transplant 
dotiors. Aninicmijourml of Sfreinittf^ .^>.^>:l()9, 197:$. 

(;utmann, F.D. and Richard K. Rieselbach. Alieied 
dJcTt of furosemide ii|Hm the unilateral experimentally 
diseas<-d dog kidney. Journal of Laboratan and Utmial 
XUdiane, 44:14 j<)7 1 

(iutmann, F.D. and Richard K. Rieselbach. Dispro{>or. 
tionate inhibition of sodium reabsorption in the unilat- 
erally diseas< d kidney of dog and man following an acute 
saline \oAd,Jourhniof(:tmualtme\ti^atmt, .'>0:422, 1971. 

Harrington, A.R. and Richard E. Rieselbac h. I he ca- 
pacity for sodium ttmservaticm in rats nith a leduced 
mc^dullarv osmotic gradient due to hrrechiarv hviM>thal- 
amic dialH^ies insipidus. Amnttnu Innfmi Pht\roloLn 
2H>::$i$4. 1970. ^ * 
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Shrip. W I).. I M ». IMiKKhvoMh. Jr ami Kn lMid Iv 
Rie^sdbiuh. Viiai obvTvatioiis of his(otot*\ and 

ium tioii or lujMis nrplititis patinus mrivin»» a/atlito* 
piiiir. An inrrs ttf lithntat Xtnlttith. lL'«:r»<»l». iM7| 

Shrlj>. W I) anti Rit haitl K RirsrllMc h. t hr vWvx x of 
futosntiidr on u sichiai iH*phrons of Uir liitoiinaiU tlis- 
c-asc-cl kidnrv in man. .\V7'//#"«, »: I!>7I. 

/ifiitiininaii, S.W.. 1.1. (MMKjrmiifl aiul Kirhaid K 
Kirsrlbarh. Kvunx n kasr hv disraM il and < ontialatrial 
fionnal <lot» kidnrvs follovvint* r\narr||tdnr Hnid \oIninr 
rxpansion and lnM>srniidc\ Stfht*m, W.l^}'^, i<»7:{ 



RfCHARi) L. SIMMONS. M l) . Piofrsvoi u\ Sui^rn 
and MitTol)ioloj;v. rnivt-isitx of Minni-M»ta. IM(,|.fM, 
Assistant in .Sur«nv, Cohunhia I'nivnsitv; I*«i<>-(iH, 
InsiiiKtoi it) .Snri?<TN, (:<»Iuini)ia ^niv^l^it^; PH»IJ-7(), 
Assistant PitiU ssor of Surt?n v and Miriolnolot»v. I 'ni- 
vc'i^ity ol Mitnifsota; l*»7{)-7:.\ AsMniatr Pn»trsM>i o\ 
Snriffiy ami MicTo^»iolo^\ . VM \ , pjc v fit laiik and iti- 
stitnti(»n. 

'f 'rmhnt$i\ I-rrtuivs an<l M iniiiais in n llnlai inHnttrM»to^\ . 
tnnu>r iiiurunioln^y. anc! tlinital tiansphuMaticai lot 
inniical stiidrnss, house ollnrts and phvsiriaus. (;rnrral 
stiri;i< a! Iri tnrcs, (onfrtnurs. ward and <»prraMn^ fooni 
trarhinit with hotiM- stall and tncdiial stuilrnis. 

.\dmttt\hatmi\ Hospital InJr< ti<»tis < :«»nnnittr<'. \ 
Disiistn (:£»nnnittfi-, \'M\ ; Intnn Atlvisorv ( :f»ntinit 
U-i\ 1971 ; Clinit al Rrsrari h < Initri Pi<»fo< c»l ( :<»ntuiit 
xvi\ I<Hi<> : R<H^(*ati |i an<i Rrsicinu v ( lonnnittcc. lM7 i; 
As.VK tatr Diirt toi. Clifiiral i Mnsplantation. I nixc isity 
of Miiujt-ifaa. Vm : Dim ior, l iansplantation Si ivitr, 
Minnoa(K>{is \'«-trrans Aditiiitistiaf ioti Hospital. 1*>7I. 

Rr\mfih: Clinit ai trscan h is cairird ou( on a da\ -to-day 
basis {>rinianly n\\ trnal trartsplaitt and liiinoi innnuiio* 
thrrapy patients. Ld>oratory frsranli in itntnnrtoloity. 
rsjKrially tumor itn^llUlolo^v. is hasrd c»n attempts to 
unKiify crll surfacrs so that tlir innnunoi>rnirtt v ol tlir 
rrll is iiK r(*as( d. ( Vlls with im rrasrd ttntnutto|^rtii< itv atv 
tiM'hi! for the drvHoprnrnt of vairinrs ai»ainst lam tT. 
(a-Ils or organs w ith climinishcd ininntnot{(«ni( it\ may 
allow transplatitatton with {rsM-tu-d H-ja iion. 

(>fitn\ |*;ditoriai Hoard. I'utPisf^lattUtfhttt, mm ; Innnuno- 
biology Studv .Vc tion (Mil). I<>7 i ; \ umoi InitmuioU 
ot;y (Umtrat t Re view C;ioup(NIH). IM7L* 7 i; Intnna- 
tional Rr^tstty of « utnor Irnmuitothrrapy (NIII), p>72 
ACS/NIH Origan I ransplant RrKistry Advisory 
<:«>niinitt«r, Wm ; Wtrratis Adinifiistratjon .Sint>t<al 
Mnit Review Bo,ud, IM7j ; Kidney 1 oundation of the 
V\y\Hi Midwest. Scietitilu AdviM>rv Board, 
Boardof Dirertoiv I<I7I . IVesident. IM7I -7 i; Subt oin- 
|inilt<-eoti HemiMitalysisaiid l ransplaniatii>n, Minnesota 
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^v. (.omu .l on DiaUsis and T.ar.splar.ta.io,.. XatC 

» «v of I ,„vr,>,tv .S,„««,„s. 1<»7 i ; Board of S, i,.,„ni. 
C..t.«ilta«.s. PhiUuJrlphia Chiid.r.,\ Hos{,i,al. 1<»74 

Simmons. Ri.hard I... R. Co,.,,.,. . .s \, 
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. mu«.oM.pp,..ss.on. .V.,,.,. |,.(:. Sabis.on. 

.;r.. hd. PlidacU-lphia. V\ .». Saund. rs. W2. 

. .J K. Fokn . R.R |.owrr a.id j S. .Naiarian 
I .ansi,M„.alior,. /V... ,v,.,.,. S.I .Vhwar,. R < 
l..lW,e;.. (. 1 Shins. F.C. .Vnco. a„d K.H .Sion ,' Fe s 
Vvv \ork: \K<;raH.HiIl ll<K,k Co.npanv. M*?! 

and A. Rios. !),ni.n.n,iai rlfW is of nrntan.in- 
..M on U»- mn„t,„o^,.n..itv of xira> ass,Hia..d :.„d 
{".vatr aut.m-.is of inaranun tare inon.as. „/ 

iuid A Rios. inin,tnioili( ra|.v of ramrr: ini- 
nuin.^ -afu .n«no.i of tnn.ol^ in rtripionts of ntnna- 
m.iudaNr-ti.Mird junior tolls plus BCC, Stun,,- 
174:.>«»!. VM. I»j7I. 

aiitl A. Rios. Nc iiraniinidasf trcaird cells and 
tfwir n.lf III »atu«i iinniiinot'irrapv. Bt;,„if Thenifn n, 

nrsnitk. R. Brrniohr an<l \V. Kiivit. Kds. Nt.»v York: 
■Natioiiai i otindatiuii. 1«»7;{. 

. A. Rios ami J M Krrscv. R«-«r.-ssioii of spot i- 
taiKour raaiiinian . arc inonias u^in^' dirr. I in)»Tlio:'s of 
«"-urainiitidas,- and HCX; J,„aw,l „/ Sini;,nil H,,mt.h 
l2:.>7.oJ. 197.V 

. A. Rios and P.K. Ra>. R.-tji^ssion of rstab- 
fishrd .nrthvldioianifirrm- imnors bv intraiiinioi injV(. 
iKMisof \ ibrio I hol« ra«- nriiraniinitiaM-. foiinml ol Sitrpunl 
(hH„t„!fu »:»'«>;{ .«>.->. I«J72. 

# • V. ... K V i-a!'Ian,r. r.J. BusrimHe-r. 

CM. Kirllstraiid and j..S. .Najarian. I'ulnionar. fonipl,- 
c-atK.ns Id iraiisplaiil rf(i{)i<-nis. .inlurrs ,,1 Sutem 
U):>:2iAt.2m. l?)7J. ^ 

-Vijarian. j.S and Rit hard L. Sinmions. Kds 7hmst,/„„. 
tfilim. Philad< Jp}iia: I.ca & Ft biRcr. 1972. 



)A\ n> B. SKIN.NKR. .VM) . Dallas B l>h..„.isu.r iVo- 
lessor of .Suri,r,A and < lliairnian. Depaniiu n, of S«rL.rrv 
I he t tm-ersiu o« Chicago. I'ril^krr .S< b.Hil of Medi. ine.' 
l -WiH- .O. .Nssistani Professor of .S« rum . The Johns Hoi>- 
kni> I „,v,.,>iiv .SH h.Hil of .Medieine. I'.>7(J-7L». AsscK ian- 
I rolesMT of .Suri-erv: l!>72 . Professor .if .S«,i;ei v; I'»7 ' - 
present rank and insiiuuion. 
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nuhmfc (Jeneral and U.oraeie snr^^.v fi« third and 
I.MiMh vear meeli.al sindenls. inierns. and residents 
(.astniimestinaf physiolosy for f.rst aiuf s,.,(«,d vear 
•m^iieal sttidenis Reseaivh advjsor for n.etiieal stud,-nls 
and n-sidents. Coridnrt wwklv (Jra.ul Ro»„(is and Mor- 
lahiv and Morhidiiy < :onfeniK«s for Depailnienl of 
Nnrgei y. U (rkb ase pri-senialion t onfetriu r for medit al 
students. 

.Umn„.l,un,m: Chainnan. Depar f .S„merv; Diire- 

lor. (ieneral .Surser> and Thoraeie and Cardiovaseiilar 
^ul^m Ret^idem y ProRranis. I<>72 . Mxremivr (toni- 
nnl«-e. Medieal .St h«M,I. I«>72 ; Seareh Connniti.vs f.ir: 
•vsideni. The Johns Hopkins Univen^iiv. I<»7I Dean 
Division of Biological Seic-iin s. { he I niv. i^itv of Chji 
eaj-o. I!>7:?; Chairntan. Departments of Radiology and 
Anesthesiology: Chairman. .Velions of Orihofx-die S»r. 
grry. Pediatrie S,irser>, Plastie Sur^er■^. and IVoloev 
Admissions Committee. H»(i«.7l: .VIediial Records 
(.o.nn.itt«-e. I'>7|.72: Co-dinrtor. A.ademi. .Siiruerv 

H«ui«-.Stafl P.,liey(:c.„,mitlee. 

He:.mnh: Invest ij.ati.ms of regional bh^id flow and its 
alteraiion bv [>harnia.-olosital aReiiis and incthatiieal 
em nlatorv assistance devices. Development and refine- 
mc-n, .,f ci,eiilal..r> assisiance devic-es. Kxjxri mental 
stiidic-sof rt vaseularizaiion of isehcmie mvotardium and 
intestine. h.x{)« rimenial and ehni. al studies of .s.iphaReal 
and uasfrie Inmiion wiih sf)eria! interest in the gastro- 
«-s.,phaijeal junc ti.m Clinical studie s of ..valuation and 
ti. atmc ni for pnlniomm and cMipfiageal . atwer. 

Other. .Assistant Kdiior. lWi8-72 and Kditor 1«>7> 
Jmrmil ,>f Smziail lirsam In Kditor. Cmnut Tnt.„ s m .Su'PUf,} 
Ursnmlu I<Hi«l-7!: C:hairman. Ctotnmiitce on .Standards 
and Speeifications for Medical Devices. Anjerican Scxi- 
ety for Artificial Internal Orqans. I<»71 ; \ icr Chair- 
man. Markle .Scholars Const ituticmal C:.,niniiltc.|. whi. h 
c-ad to K- lowships in Health Polic y Programs; Kdward 
loV ' ''«'< «««^r f'»r Kxcclsior .SnrRicil .Soeietv. 
I.>7.i: clecti.m i.i a number of surfiical and scientific 
soc ieties including the America.. SnrRical Assch iation- 
..(her named .,r inv.ied lec tureships. and sf veral visiting 
prof».ss.»rships. 

Se/rciti/ fmblttitlims : 

uHTI-'J^^''"^ '^'^^ ""Phagus. I'Moi>>r Phnwhoy 

I J i'^l'T^y^ '"' ""^ ^ ScKlcman, Jr. 

hd^.. Philadelphia: VV.B. Saunders Ccm.pany, I97:i 

. The importance of the anatomical cxmfieura- 
n.«. f,f the cardia in preventing .JjastHK-sophageal renux. 

f::"7"'T' 'v ^i'T' ^'J Ingrlfingrr. M. 

hnland. .\.S. Rdn.an and R. Ebert. Kds. Philadelphia: 

Andet^m. \V..J., David B. -Skinner. <;.D. /...idoma and 
J.I-. Anders.,,,. Chr.mi. pancrc-atic pleural .nusi.ms 
^wg,m.i,\ne€i,lugyimeH)bstettu\ l J7-8">7 I«>7i 
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Knijin, D.S., A K. James, Jr., F.P. Stitik, M.W. Donnrr 
atid I)a\*i(i B. Skinnrr. I'hc* radiolot^tcal appearam t's uf 
liiatat hrniia repairs. Radmhgw WKhlX^ 1974. 

Jones, K.I.., David B. Skinntr, 1 .R. DcMtrstrr, R.C:. 
KIkins and CJ.I). Zuidnna. Rc»s{K>nj^ of the tnterposed 
human colonic seiifment to an arid ehailenge. Annals af 
Stai^m, 117:75, mx 

Ma/iir, J.M, David B. Skinner, K.L. Jones ind (;.D. 
/.uidema. Klleet of transabdominal vagotomy cm the 
human i;astnK*sophajifeal high-pressure zcme. Sur^ny^ 

7:i:aia, i\m. 

M(Kivsa, A.R., (i.R. C!<K»tey and David B. Skinner. 
Intraluminal and intra^xTittmeal pressures at theeardia: 
elTe< t of hormones and sutgieal interxeniion. Surffuat 

Zarins, C..K. and David B. Skinner. (!ireutation in 
pnifd nt tid h vjwt herm ia . Jour ml «/ Sw^ual Hesfauh ,14: 97, 

197:^ 

Zarins, C^.R., David B. Skitmer, B.A. Rhodes and A.E. 
Janu-s, Jr. My(M*rt*niia as a measure of viability in 
revascularijffcd ischemic intestine. Sutffuai Fftrum, 24:4l6» 
197:1 

Zarins, C:.K., David B. Skinner, B.A. Rhodes and A.E. 
James, Jr. Prediction of the viability of «• vascularized 
intestine with radioactive micn>sphert»s. Snrj[ffn\ (hnt^- 
iMugyandObsUfms, i:j»:.^>76, 1974. 



J. WAYNK S'I'REILEIN, M.D.. Professor and Asscn iate 
Director, Department of Cell Biology and Asstniate 
Professor <if Medicine, Southuestern Medical Sch<K*l. 
University of Texas Health Science Onter at Dallas. 
t9(>8-7l. Associate Professor of Medical (ienetics and 
Assistant Pn>fessor of Medicine, l^nivef^iity cif Prnnsvt* 
vania School of Medicine; 1971% pre*M*nt rank and insti- 
tution. 

Trachmfi' Southwestern Medical S< h<H>l: Oourse director 
and lecturer, human genetics; lectures in itntnunology 
and tell biology; attendit^g n)unds in nunlicine; constil- 
tativc rounds in hematohigy for house stafTand fellows; 
training ofgraduate students in imtnunotogy. University 
of Pennsylvania: I^tures in medical genetics, immtmol- 
ogy and immunopathotogy. 

Admtmstuitim'. Stmthwestern Mtniical S<h<M>l. 1971 
Associate Director. Department «>f Cell Biology: Chair- 
man, Faculty Seminar Program: Director, Graduate 
Progratn iti Immunology; Meml>er: Curriculum, Promo- 
tions, Tenure and Student-Faculty Relati<ms Ctommit- 
t«'es. University of Pennsylvania. MHiH-7l: M«*ml>er: Ad- 
missions Committee: Ad Hot C(»minittee on 
(tovernaiu*e. 
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Hnrfinh: Imfiuinobiulo^v and iniimiiKipathohiRy with 
sfKxial emphasis on transpiantafioii. StudicM <m patho- 
i^entHiis of grafi-\rrMis-host disc*ascv Prtsent n srart li is 
dirrctfd at tmrhaiHsiiis of irnimitic>rf;5ulati<>ti. csp<viallv 
with ivi;ard to ihr rotr of the Hplt»t ii. 

OfheP: Kditorial Board. TttimffhtfMim. \\vm\yvY: Ameri- 
can .\ss«KiHiioii of InllmaloUl^ists; I hr IVansplantatioii 
S^R-irty: Anu'ritan SkkxvXs for Clinical Rrsran h; K\(h ri- 
mental lie matolo^y SiKiet\ . 

Sdei trd puhln attm i : 

Sttvtlein.J.VV. An analysis of ^raft"Vrrsns.host disease in 
Syrian hamsters. \\\ Aherations in lymphoid tissues and 
their relation to the • irfraetory sXAXvy pumal f^f f^x/fat- 
Bone njarroiy iransplaniaiion: immunoU>i>i< 
anisideration and c ijrn»nt siatiis. Carftrr ilhmothntiin 
I'he Tit futy'Snmui I lahfimanpt Sympmiutn, \, Brcnlsky, S B. 
KahnandJ H Moyer. Kds Neu York: (Mune & Stialion 
Inc., 1972, 

A aHtnncm pathogenesis for I he lesions of 
i*raft -yeiNUs-host disease. TfafixphiPifuftntt Prm rtfitus* \ 
i:4IH, 1971. 

and R.K. Biilin^hani. An analysis of i>raft- 
yersos-host disease in Syrian hamsters I. I he rpicfer- 
nioUtii sxndrome: destriptitm and studies on its pro^ 

and R.K. Billint-ham. .An analysis cif tjrafi- 
yersns-h »si dis-ase in Syrian hamsters. 11. I he epi«Jer^ 
njoKtu svi.dtonK - studies on \\s pathoi^enesis. /w/'k/// «/ 
tlxltrtmnttUti UMtinu. 1.<J:18K 1970. 

ami R.K. BiHin^ham. .\n analysis of the irenetic 
n*qinn ni<*nts tor delay<*d entanecms hypM^ensitiyity re- 
ac'ticms to transplantation aniit^c^ns in miie. Jotomt '*f 
Exfn titmnlal Mohiifie^ l:il:4(><^ 1970. 

and K.A. ildreth. l oleraiue to l>oyine t^annna 
^lobnlin iti adult t;uinc*a pit's, /tnufmi »// Immnmhu'i 
?H>:l(rJ!7. \\m, 

and M.J. Stone. ilWl disease: unmaskim^ «>f 
forhtdden e Utiles. T9m\p(mfitti*ffiPf*ut'nlni^\^ 22: i^?^ 1972. 

and J.S. Streiiein. An af^alysis of i^raft-yersus- 
host diseasi' in Syrian hamsters. III. Hematoh>t;ie man- 
ifestations: dcHKription and si'<di<Hi c>n patho^enc^sis. 

and J.S. Sireilein. Immnnoh>^ie t^'at fiyity to 
weak transplantation aniiijens: faetorK vyhieh fayor sensi- 
U/atnm rather than XiAvrAiHv. Juutmh^t thf'SahomlCtmn 

/«»//^tt/r. :,i:ir>a9.Lwr>, i97.{. 



FRANK P. Srt AR I , M.I).. Professor of Surfjerv and 
Immunology/I hr L iiiyersitv ofChica^o. I9()<M>9. Assis-^ 



tant Professi..; 1969-7:5, Aswniate Profmor; I97:t> , 
present rank and institutior 

Teaching: lATtures in surgery and immunology for medi- 
eal students. Bedside remnds <m general sur^ieai and 
kidney transplant patients with medical students and 
suri:jer\ house sialT. (iuidance of graduate and posidcK - 
ic^ral students in immunubiotogy research projects. 

Adnnmytmhim: Variety of hospital conuniiiees; l)<-an's 
Ad\isor> Committee; assorted faculty search cunutiit- 
ttrs; head, organ transplantation; head, general suri^ery 
service. 

Rrsrmth. Reseaixh has fcHused tm tmder%tan<iing the 
nurhantsms of origan graft n^jection and the specific 
suppn-ssion «»f rejection in rats and rabbits. 

Ofhf'f, Kditorial Board. Tfm\(ttttfttn(mt\ Assm iate Kditon 
Jimtmtl *4 SMt*Hnl Re\muk\ Siientiflc Adyjsory Board, 
Illinois Kidney Foundaticm. 

Srlrt Ud puhlu ftfwm : 

Stuart, P.P. Immunological c*nhancement of transplant- 
ed «>rgans. ImmHmhffintl Asf»nt\ of Tramphmtfittott Sufi^m\ 
R.V. Calne. Fid. Medical and I rchnical Publisliinc Cu 
Kid.. I97:i. ^ 

. IVanspta nt at i(Ki. (.uncttf PtoMrtn^ m Sf4ti»ny. 
MonthK M<in<»qraph. VearlMM>k Medical Publishers 
August \mi 

. K. Bastien. A. Hoht r. F W. Fiu h arul VV.K. 
KIk lis. Role «>f pass(*nger Irukoc yies in th<- rejc't tion of 
renal allografts. Trnmplmitattrnt Ptmcrtim(*\, :M<>I, 1971. 

. F.VV. Fitch, D A. R<»\vley. j K. Biese« ker. K K. 
Hellstroni and I. Hellstnnn. Presi-uie «>f Ixith <ell- 
me<iiated immunity atid serum bUnking factoid in rat 
retial allografts "efihante<l" by passiye inununi/ation. 
tmisplanUittm, 12::?:n, 197 K 

, *I\ C;arrick, A. Holler. A. Kyn<h and K. 
Basiien. IVlayed rejecti«in of renal alh>grafts in the rat 
afid dog by rt*duction of passetigcT teuk(M yies Sur^m 
70:I2a. 1971. t s . K u 

, 'l\ Saitoh and F.W. Fitch. S|)ecific immuno- 
l«^gica! supprt'ssion of n nal allograft reiec ii«in. Sunur 
HiOrl 46.1. MK>B. 

. K;r. Tonrs. VVJ. Hester, (ij. Dammin and 
M<H>re. Orthotopic autotransplaniati<m and alio- 
transplantation of ihe liyer: functional an<l structural 
paiierns in the dog. AmiaU nl Snrim. n>r>:.i2.">. I9b7. 

, K.'I*. l oiTes and FJ). Minint . Fhe ass<H'iation 
of upp<'r gasirointestinal ulcerati«>» and orth<it«>pi« he- 
patie allotransplantation in the dog. Itttmhlmtattnn 
r>:a04, I9(i7. 

Biesivker. J.K., FAV. Fitch. D A. Rcmley. !). Siollard 
and P.P. Stuart, (k^lhdar and humoral inununity after 
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allogt-ttfii- tr;ins|>taiitatioti in ihr rai !! ( :<mi|>anMm of a 
"Or rrlrasr assay and nuHiittrd {iikkh vuMoxit ity ansay 
for cIctoctHm of'crttiilar imintitijiy and hNnkini; svrum 
factors, TtansplmtlnUon. \iyA2\, 

Hciltrr, A.R., M R. Nru/I ,|. N!< Krarii, A.K Lym li and 
P.P. Smart. Al>n>i>aiu»ti of hv|K'factiir rrjtTiiun itf rtnial 
allografts bv (K*{>stii tW^ysx fra&>niniiv of antid«>nor an* 



R<X;KR S. roNKIN, M D.^C.M., F.R.C.P. (C), Assis- 
fani Fn>frssor, Dcpartnirnt of IVdialrics, Univcniity of 
British (U>lunibia. V}m , \yu svn\ rank and institution. 

Tmhrnq: {^ctun's and srminats in liralth care* for chil- 
dren and nmununity niaht iiir for nirdical studcntn and 
othrr hrahh prof<HiMonats. IVvolc»|»in<*nt of a teaching 
pn^grani in prituan* hrahh larr for fii<*tu<al students, and 
a series <if slidr-ta^K* pr(-M*ntations in ihr fields of health 
care and ronununtty ntedieinc. 

Adnmmhahtm: Kxmitive I>ir«x tor, RKACIH C^cntre Asso- 
riation, 1970*74; Head, Department (»f Paediatrics St. 
PauPs Ihispital, 1971 72; Medieal I)ireett>r, Health 
Ckntre for Children, Outpatient Department, WTi^l% 

Hfseenfh: Research activities have* |>ren in the field of 
health care evaluation and |M>pulation surveys. 

Other: Task Fone on (^miniunieation Impairments, 
IVfwirtfnent <?f Heahh Serviees and Hospital Insurance. 
Pmvinee <if B.('.; (tonnnittee f>ii C'o nmnnity Health 
Centres, Canadian Paediatrir SeKiety; Committee on 
Nurse Practitioners, llniversity of B.C.; Indian Heahh 
('Committee, B.C!. Medical AsscH'iation; Committee on 
C'cmimuntcaticm tmpairments. Health ^iecurily Program 
Project; Indian Health Conunif tee, Canadian Pacdiatrie 
Society; Unmet Nee ds Committee. Canadian Paediatric 
S<K iety; Heahh (4>iuniittef\S(K iaI Planning and Review 
C^mncil of B.C. 

Seifttrei fmhhratums : 

Tonkifi, R.S. Health needs of inner city children. Rm.\ 
(Mtifhfftff mi I NMrf \Wd\ of ilnmdian Chldnn. Montehello 
May I97;i. 

. Of physicians prf*sent and future. Htitnh 
Odimhia Stednal Jmaml. \'cil. 12, No. 7, 1970. 

.A projectitin of future needs ff>r hospital beds 
and antbulate>r\ fa< ilities for < bildrcn. Unhsk Culumhta 
Meduat fmtrnal, \2\M)\\^ 1970. 

. The RKAC-H ( Vntre A review of three years* 
experience. Cmadintt hirdtntfu Smirh. Foffy-mnf/f Annml 
^ifer//wje. Calgary, AUx^rta. July ir>-19, 1972. 

* -'^ Israels and C.S. Pinch. Conununity health 
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.i/^'ffiff^'. C:al$?atv, Albt'riajulv !f>.l«K 1972. 

, RohiiiMm aiui CW Kiririis. Hvahh 

indut^s in Indian vmus non Indian (amities. CmimUnfi 
hteduttth StHtrn. Futty-rt^hfh .Ifmutd .XtrehN^. Qutt^n's 
l ntvc*nitt\. Kini^Hton. (>mari(>, junt* I97l. 

, (;.(:. Kcibinson and C.W Kinnis. A niudv ol 
kindtT(*artc*n chiidirn in thrtr mk io^oronoinic an as of 
British (U^iumbia. Ihnlth Sinut\ Htpotis H8-M47.«r>(> 
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SUMMARY 



BEST copy mimiz 



To continue the practice begun in 1973 of 
reporting the Foundation s assets in terms of 
market value rather than book value, the 
Markle Foundation's Principal Fund at June 
30, 1974 was $49,180,687. This represents a 
decrease in the market value of the Founda- 
tion's Principal Fund investments from 
$59,740,210 at June AO, 1973. 

The book value of the Foundaticm's Priniripal 
Fund increased during the year from 
$34,656,419 to $35,806,596. The accumulated 
une.xpended realized gains since the inception 
of the Foundation amount to $20,042,622. 

Clhanges in holdings and market values have 
inert used the holdings {)f bonds, jnortgage loan 



participation, rommercial and other notes 
from 16.1 per cent to 25.2 per cent. The 
holdings of common stocks have decreased 
from 83.9 pei cent to 74.8 per cent. 

The income received for the year ended June 
30, 1974 was $1,683,332, an increase of 
$308,767 from the previous year. Appropria- 
tions aggregated $2,029,795. The current re- 
turn on the market value of the Foundation's 
assets at June :J0, 1974 was 3.42 per cent. 

The securities of the Foundation are in the 
custody of Morgan Guaranty Trust C:ompany 
of New York, which also gives investment 
advice and counsel. 



THF 

AUDITORS 
STATEMENT 



Board of Directors 

The John and Mar> R. Markle Foundation: 

We have examined the balance sheet of The 
John and Mary R. Markle Foundation as of 
June 30, 1974 and the related statement of 
changes in fund balances for the year then 
ended. Our examination was made in accor- 
dance with generally accepted auditing stan- 
dards, and accordingly included such tests of 
the accounting records and such other auditing 
procedures as we considered neces.sary in the 
circumstances. 

In our opinion, the aforementioned finant ial 
statcmenis present fairly the financial position 
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of The John and Mary R. Markle Foundation 
as of June 30, 1974 and the changes in its 
resources for the year then ended, in confor- 
mity with generally accepted accounting prin- 
ciples applied on a basis consistent with that of 
the preceding year. The supplementary data 
presented in Schedules 1 to 5 have been sub- 
jected to the same auditing procedures and, in 
our opinion, are stated fairly in all material 
respects when ccwsidered in conjunctii^n with 
the basic financial statements taken as a 
whole. 

Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co. 

August 7, 1974 
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BALANCE 
SHFFT 



BEST COPX 



KXHIBITA 



ASSKIS 



Iiivcstttictits, at quoted niarkt-t value (avnauc cost or 
fair inarkft value at date- of sift. $:<7,tt47.7'»<») 



4«M«O.Wt7 



$ 49,238,682 



IJABILI riKS AN!) FUND BAI^\NC:E.S 



Kiabiiitits: 



Utt})aid appropriations 



Ftth-ral «-\cis«- tax payable (tiote 2) 
Taxes withheld 



Fund Iwilanees (Kxhibit B): 



Friiu'ipai -expendable; 
Contributions 



Net realimi gain on investment transaetioris 



Net iinreali/ed appreciatioti on invc>*tin<'ntN 



Im 



•orne 



2,()I4.(«>7 



4,Hi(> 



S Jr),7<»:i.974 



}7,l:i9,r)27 



47,i:«>,r>;j7 



$ 49,238,682 



Set- a(X*oinpanytiif> notes ti> finaneial statements on paij;e 73, 



STATEMENT 

Year ended June 30, 1974 



OF CHANGES IN '^'^hibh b 



FUND BALANCES 


Rr^T PHDV ll«}»9i«f Am r* 


PRINCIPAL FUND 




Balanw at begtnnintr of y^a^ 


S 57M7m9 


Addition* 

Xrt realized gain on investment transactions 


2,088,744 
59,916,663 


Deductions: 

Allocation Uy income fund for supjA,. . jf 
current year s programs 


$ 938,567 


yirx unrt^ali/ed depreciation on investments 
Balance at end of vear 


11,838,569 12,777,136 



$ 47,139,527 



See accompanying notes to financial statements on page 73. 
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Statfiiifiit of ('hun^cs 

in Fund UulanceK. cotuituied: 



Year ended June .iO, 1974 
EXHIBIT B 



BBT COPY AVI\n ^Bl€ 



INCOME FUND 



Income: 


Interest 




S 913,980 


Dividends 




769,352 


1,683,332 


Less investment service fees 




93,396 


1,589,936 


Expenditures: 


Appropriations approved (net of refunded 
and cancelled appropriations of 833,802) 


$ 2,029,795 




Projects: 


Conferences for Scholars in Academic Medicine 


56,511 




Other 


58,650 




Administrative and general: 


Compensation and benefits 


$ 183,032 




Provision for Federal excise tax 


80,000 




Rent 


38,834 




Other 


81,681 383,547 




2,528,503 


Excess of expenditures over income 




(938,567) 


Allocation from principal fund for support of current yearns programs 




938,567 


Net change for year 




$ 



See accompanying notes to financial statements on page 73. 
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NOTES BEST copy MIIABU J-" 3o, 1974 

TO FINANCIAL 
STATEMENTS 



(I) The accompanying financial statements 
have been prepared on the accrual basis of 
accounting and accordingly r-efiect all sig- 
nificant receivables and payables, includ- 
ing uti|>aid appropriations appnwed by the 
Board of Directors at the end of the year. 
The resources of the Foundation are ac- 
counted for in two fund groups-principal 
and income. The principal fund reflects 
contributions and realized and unrealized 
net gains on investments. Income from 
investments, appropriations approved, 
projects, and administrative and general 
expenditures are reflected in the income 
fund. The Foundation allocates gains on 
mvest.nent transactions from the principal 
fund to the income fund in an amount 
necessary for support of operations. 

The Foundation follows the practice of 
charging furniture and equipment acquisi- 
tions against income. Such acquisitions are 
not included as fixed assets in the accom- 
panying financial statements. 



(2) The Tax Reform Act of 1969 imposes an 
excise tax on net investment income. Ac- 
cordingly, the Foundation is liable for 
Federal excise tax for the year ended 
June 30, 1974. 

(3) The Foundation has a retirement plan 
under arrangements with Teachers' Insur- 
ance and Annuity Association and College 
Retirement Equities Fund which provides 
for purchase of annuities for employees. 
Retirement plan expense for the year was 
$22,477. Also, the Foundation made addi- 
tional pension payments of $10,000 to a 
former employee. 
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7/1 SUMMARY BEST COPT mmiabie 

/4' OF INVESTMENTS 



June 30, 1974 
SCHKDULK 1 





A\rragr 
vt)si or 

fair market 
vaiur at 

datr of gift 


Quotf^J 
market 


oT total at 
market 
value 


Bonds, notes and certificates of deposit: 


Finance— banks 


$ 6,200,000 


6,192.345 


12.6% 


Public utility 


958,535 


649,781 


1.3 


Industrial and other 


5,672,926 


5,375,454 


10.9 




I2,8:?l,461 


12,217,580 


24.8 




Mortgage loan participation 


221,8i:i 


18:M27 


.4 


Common st(K:k$ 


24,794,482 


36,779,680 


74.8 


Total 


$ 37,847,756 


49,180,687 


100.0% 
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INVESTMENTS 



BEST COPY AVAlliBlE 



June 30, 1974 



SCHEDULE 2 

DESCRIPflON 


Face 
arnMtint 
or number 
«f shares 


Average 
cost or 

fair market 
value at 

date of gift 


QtKited 
market 
value 


Finance- banks: 


Chemical Bank N.Y. 1 l.OS'.l Jul. 1974 


$ 1,000,000 


1.000.000 


998.920 


Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust Co.- 


Il'/j%Sep. 1974 


1,500,000 


1,500.000 


1,497,630 
1,998,040 
999.030 


n.8':<' Sep. 1974 


2,000,000 


2,000,000 


First National Bank of Chicago 11.4';j Aug. 1974 


1,000,000 


1.000.000 


Mellon National Bank: 


11.1% Sep. 1974 


200,000 


200,000 


199,560 


II'2<'f Sep. 1974 


500,000 


500,000 


499,165 




$ 6,200,000 


6.200.000 


6.192.345 


Public utility bonds: 


.Vmencan Telephone and Telegraph Co. 


2W7, 1975 


75,000 


75,068 


70,500 


Buflalo Niagara Electric Corp. 1st 2%% 1975 


100,000 


100,938 


91,750 


Florida Power & Light Co. 1st 4^4% 1986 


100,000 


100,000 


63,625 


Pacific Gas and Electric Co. 1st and ref. ^'T, 1979 


200.000 


208,816 


151,000 


Pennsylvania Electric Co. 1st 3'^^k% 1986 


200,000 


203,713 


119,000 


Vnit^ Utilities Inc. S.F. deb. ■iWl 1989 


270,000 


270,000 


153,906 




$ 945,000 


95t.535 


649.7fil 




Industrial and other bonds: 


Aluminum Co. of America 9% May 15, 1995 


400,000 


397,000 


390,000 


Atlantic Richfield Co. undivided interest in demand note 


738,000 


738,000 


738,000 


Ford Motor Company notes 7.4*% 1980 


1,000,000 


956,400 


940,000 


Four Comers Pipe Line Co. 5% 1 982 


61,000 


61,000 


51,545 


General Electric Co. undivided interest in demand note 


22,000 


22,000 


22.000 


General Electric Credit Corp. promissory notes 57f. 1975 
GTE Sylvania Inc. undivided interest in demand note 


225.000 


225,000 


214,875 


703,000 


703,000 


703,000 


B. F. Goodrich Co. notes 1977 


82,211 


82,21 1 


69,673 


Great Canadian Oil Sands Limited notes 5'/4'/< 1991 


440.000 


440,000 


337,700 


International Bank for Reconstruction and 








Development 8*^»'f 1995 


200.000 


200,000 


197,000 


International Harxester C'redit Ck>rp. 








undivided interest in demand note 


123,000 


123.000 


123,000 
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BEST COPY 












1.1,. 

ariiouiit 
(if >iuitrk 


.•V\r».ii»<- 
( «t^l III 
t.itt iii.irkct 

% clllK* til 

(iatc i>l i,'iit 


<.)«(irt<-«i 
111*11 k(*t 

V'iltlH- 


McmsantoCo. ; 2(K)0 




S 400.<KM) 




:{<)(>.()()() 


P.P.C;. Industries Inc. 9':; 1993 




4(){).(MK) 






PIychanip(k)rp, tioit-s 7^h':; I9H9 






4;i 1,424 


:ir>l.(>l 1 


Roman C^itbotic Bishop of Miiifui, Florida 










direct obligation noces 197t> 




:UM).{M)() 


:HK).<i:>r) 


277,().^() 


Sears, Ko<*biick Acct^ptancc Corp. sub, deb, iSVt 1977 




l<«<.2:i(i 


1 7<i.(M)(> 






$ 5,725.635 


5,672,926 


5,375.454 












Morijj;agc loan |>articipauon: 


F.H.A, Insurc^d Montage oi Abilene AFB 










Housing No. 2 Inc, V/i l?)82 




$ 220334 


221,813 


183,427 




(•<munon .sUn ks: 


Alcon Laboratories \ 




Shs. 4,m) $ 


7.'>.9r)«i 


l()(>.(ii{i{ 


American Home I^roducts Corp. 




worn 


r)i«.:i4;i 


1.207.:>(«) 


AMP, Inc. 




2r>.(MM) 


:V2r>.7«{> 


9()«.7r)() 


Avon Products, Inc. 




IL'.OCM) 


r)7<>.()<>() 


r)7(),(KK) 


Betz LafK>ratoric% Inc, 




2.()(K) 


4(),:ii() 


<i7,r>(K) 


Black & Decker Manufacturing Co. 




:ii,2(K) 


«7(),:{(i7 


I.()7(>.40() 


Carrier (!orp. 




2(),0(K) 


r);i2,2(i7 


2I2..'»0() 


C'harles River Brc*eding Lab., Inc, 




IM 


49.12r> 




Chemed C'orp, 




4,(KK) 




74.()()() 


(<hubb C!orp. 




2().2r>0 


8:u),2r)() 


(i2(),l.'><i 


('iticorp 




1 2.{K)0 


4r)jj4(» 


;i72.(K)() 


• ('(K'a-C!oia 




IfMKK) 




l.<i2(MMM) 


Deluxe* Printers, Inc, 




2,3{)0 




(>(>.2r»0 


Dillon (Companies, Inc. 




2,704 






Dow (Chemicals ('o. 




.mm) 


I,49r>.4(i(i 


i.;>(u.2r>o 


Kastnian Kcniak Co, 




l(i,28{5 


!Hi.4K0 


I. .<)!<> 


Economics l4iboraior>'. Inc. 




!.()(M» 


4:<.:{7r» 


.t2.«73 


Ck'neral Motors (Jorp. 




ir>.r»7a 


4(Mi,77:t 


7r)7.4«() 


(ieneral Reinsurance (!orp. 




4.(MM) 




(> 1 2.000 


C;<HKlyear Tire* & RubtxTCo, 




r>{).()(K) 


«!»,:«)«) 


»2r>.ooo 


Halliburtcm CU), 






<i2().:i79 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



cos! or 

fair rijarkct Quoted 

OKSCRIFI ION X<> <>r value at market 





f»h art's 


date of f^ill 


value 


Imernatiunal Buxincss Machines Corp. 


Shs. 14,608 S 






Intmiationa! Flavi>rs & Fragrances, Inc» 


20,450 


51 1 8! 1 


/ 1 ./, i^f'i* 


International Nickel Co. of Canada Ltd. 


JO 000 






S. S. Krt^st^e Co. 


23,000 


766 681 




Lubri/ol C'orp. 


10,000 


374 




McDonalds («orp. 


10,000 


472,390 


47R 75n 


Merc k Co. 


12,000 


441 823 




Millipore C<>rp» 


2,000 


104 412 


7o Ann 

f i7,UOU 


Minnesota Mininq & Manufacturini? Co 


14,000 


786 013 


I n'>Q nfwi 


Mole.x, Inc. 


2,000 


74,625 


58 oon 


J. P. Morgan & Co., Inc. 


21,616 


646,023 


1,118,628 


National CheniM irch Corp. 


2,000 




87,000 


New England Nuclear Corp. 


2,000 


92 364 


5R 7^n 


Norihrup King & Co. 


4,000 


90 000 


U/ ,vA/U 


J. Penney Co. 


12,000 


701 082 


ft7n non 
o/u,wu 


Philip Morris. Inc. 


14,000 




/ o.>,i;uu 


Pickwick International, Inc. 


3,120 


67 398 




PrcHTter & ( iambic C'o. 
PuUnian, Inc. 


16,000 
10,000 


760 789 


1 ^Qfi nnn 


Research Cottrt*!!, Inc. 


1/200 


73 006 


Schering-Plough C'orp. 


15,000 


251 157 


QQ'} p,nn 


Jos. Schlit/ Bu'w ing Co. 


15,000 


902.420 


678 750 


Schlumberger, Ltd. 


15 000 




1.475.625 


Sears, Rwbuck & Ck>. 


10,000 


785 038 


R'>ft 7^n 


Standard Oil of California 


20,000 


885,015 


535,000 


standard On of (>hio 


10.000 


707,500 


517,500 


Texaco. Inc. 


20,000 


492,637 


502,500 


Tennessee V alley Bancorp, Inc. 


3,000 


89,500 


46,500 


Walt Disney Productions, Inc. 


15,680 


307,098 


678,160 


Weyerhaeuser ( lo. 


48,000 


380,071 


1,764,000 
1,151,250 


Xerox Corp. 


10.000 


43.011 




$24.794.4«2 


36,779,680 
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ADMINISTRATIVE eKTcm"™""^^ Yea.e„*<.>„e:.o.>974 

AND GENERAL 

EXPENDITURES 



Salaries 




Pensions and employee benefits 




Provision for Federal excise tax 


80,000 


Rent 


38,834 


Office supplies and sundry expenses 


12,998 


Printing 


21,364 


Professional ser\'ices 


17,000 


Meetings and conferences 


17,237 


Telephone and telegraph 


4,822 


Office equipment 


2,457 


Book purchases and subscriptions 5,(iO*J 


Total 


$ 383,347 
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APPROPRIATIONS p?^ ^ 

Vear ended June TO, 1974 
SCHEDULE 4 



RECIIMENT AM) PURPOSK 


Unpaid 


Appro* 
priatcd 
during 
year 


Paid 
durinji; 
year 


Unpaid 
Jun. 30, 1974 


Academy for Educational Development^ Inc. 










Support of AsDen Procram cm 
Communications and Society 
(payable to Aspen Institute) 


S 66,000 


(6e,000)T 






Action for Children *s lelevijiion 










CJeneral support 




150,000 


50,000 


100,000 


The American University 










* v« ** i»iu%ij v/ii newspaper 

failures 


— 


106,000 


— 


106,000 


Aspen Institute for Humanistic Studies 










Support of Aspen Program on 

^^v*v^ii«««KUA4iv.ai.it^ilN dllvl OOCieiV 

Partial support for a long-term senior 
fellow in communications 


196,875 


66.000T 
133,000 


96,875 
132,750 


166,000 
250 


enable Arts Foundation, Inc. 










Support of the development of arts 
programming on cable tele\ ision 


— 


65,213 


— 


65,213 


California Center for Research and 
Education in Government 










Study of the role of the media in the 
gubernatorial campaign in California 


— 


20,000 


20,000 




University of C:alifornia, Los Angeles 
School of Law 










&siaottsnment ot the C^ommunicatiom 
Law Program 

Further support of the Communications 
Law Program 


63,285 


81,000 


63,285 


81.000 


University of California, San Francisco 
Department of Psychiatry* 










Support of a field study on the effects 
of television on children 




112.000 


10,000 


102,000 
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REC:IPIEm AND PURPOSE 

University of California, San Francisio 
U.C. Extension 

Siippon of a project using commercial 
television to pn>vide public health 
education 

Final support of the Television 
Health Information Project 

University of California, Santa Crux 
Office of Instructional Sciences 

Study of the feasibility of providing 
CA1V programming to the Santa Cruz 
campus and surrounding communities 

Center for Understanding Media, Inc. 

Support of a study on independent 
ntmmaking 

Completion of the study on independent 
filmmaking 

Claremont Graduate School 

Center for Urban and Regional Studies 



Appro- 
priated Paid 
I 'itfNiid diiririf; durini; Unpaid 
juri. iO, \S}7:\ year yrar Jun 'Mh !974 



$ 175,000 175,000 
14,000 14,000 



— 5,000 5,000 

105,000 — 105,000 
8,500 8,300 



Support of a project to increase the 
effectiveness and use of Spanish- 
language-only television stations in 
the Los Angeles area 


64,777 


21,593 4:5,184 


The Cleveland State University 
Department of Communication 






Preparation of a volume of studies, 
Watergate and the Atass Xtedta 


4,000 


4,000 


Columbia University 
Graduate School of Journalism 






Support of the ColwnNa Journalism 
Revieit 


80,000 


40,000 40,000 
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REiaWKN t AN1> PI RlH)St 




ditriiit^ 


Vfar 


Jun;H>,IH74 












Further support of the development of 
a policy statement on the economic and 
MKial impact of the broadcast media 


$ 


25,000 


25,000 





v-4>mniittee on Children s lelevisicm, Inc. 
Cieneral support 





13,000 


15.000 





Duke University, Institute of 
Policy Sciences and Public AITairs 










Kstablishment of n rVntf>r tS 
Communications PoHcv 






100 000 




EDUCOM (Intcruniversity Communications 
CounciU Inc.) 










Suppon of a confeirnce on the potential 
uses of cable lelevisioti by universities 




18,000 


18.000 


^ — 


Support of research planning on special 
interest audiences for television 


— 


5,400 


5.400 





Educational Broadcasting Corpora lioiit 










Study of the viewing habits, awareness of 
and attitudes toward public television 
m the bpanijih-speakmg community of 
New York 




15.000 






Festival International du Film 


— . 








For the shipping costs of taking and 
returning a st^lection of the best American 

indei^endent film*: \i\ t K*» r^o«^t«*>c P*ic,« 
i«v*v-* ji tiiiiia lo lilt v^nnes riin) 

Festival 




2,000 


2,(>00 




The Foundation Center 










General support 




2,000 


2,000 




The Fund for In vc^stigative Journalism. Inc. 










Cieneral support 
Further support 


:J7.500 


60,000 


:i7,500 


60,000 



ERIC 



BEST COW tsm^ 



REClPIElNTr AND PURPOSE 



Harvard University 

Support of the Program on Information 
Technologies and Public Policy 

Further support of the Program on 
Information Technologies and Public Policy 



Appro- 
priated ' Paid 
Unpaid during during Unpaid 
Jun.:«),I»7:i year year Jun.30J974 



S 30,110 30,110 



76,000 38,000 38,000 



Lincoln Center for the Performing Arts, Inc. 



Suppon of a study to determine the 
feasibility of establishing pay television 
to transmit live performances from 

Lincoln Center 76.700 76,700 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Center for International Studies 



Support of the Communications Policy 

Research Program 50,000 — 50,000 
Further support of the Communications 

Poticy Research Program — 75,000 75,000 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Department of Political Science 



Support of an inventory of survey 
questions concerning the television 

interests of the American public 4,983 4,985 

University of Massachusetts 
Journalistic Studies Program 



Support of an expanded version of the 

survey of New England daily newspapers 3 1 ,000 31 ,000 

Support of an evaluative conference on 

the New England daily newspaper survey 4,500 4,500 

Me^iia Acc ess Project 

General support 50^000 50,000 



OaU 



mi COPY AVAILABLE 



RECIPIENT AND PUHH)SE 


Jun. :iO, 197:4 


prtjitrd 
>car 


Paid 
year 


vnpatci 
Jun. 1974 


Melleu Fund For A Free And 










SunrK)rt of tht* i)rc^iii<*fi<>n #»f* £4 K#\«»LI««< ^%r> 

practical guidelines for iraining minorities 
for professional status in the news media 


S ™ 


16,342 


16,342 


— — 


University of Michigan 
Institute for Social Research 










Support of a research prt>gram on the 
social context of the mass media 






82,500 




The National News (K)U«cil 




125,000 






Cu'neral support 


— 


50,OOOT 


50.000 


125,000 


I>iew 1 ork University 
School uf the Arts 










*^uppori oi me /\iiernate media venter 


281,250 




168,750 


112,500 


Race Relations Information (Center 










Support of three seminars on race 
relations reporting 




30,000 


50,000 


— 


The Rand Ck)rporation 










>upport of a C'ommunications Policy 
Program 


Jdu,000 




200,000 


150,000 


Suppiirt of research on identifying and 
measuring the size of special interest 
audiences Ic^r miKlir* f#«f#»%.r!«2trtti 




35»000 




35,000 


Support of the publication and distribution 
of a study on new evaluation methods for 
^Sesame Street" and 'The Electric Company'* 




2,500 


2,500 




The Riverside Press Council 










Support of a press council in Riverside, 
California, afTiliated with the Riverside 
Press Enterprise 




6,600 


6,600 





erIc 



08a 



RFST COW RVMlBlf 



kHctPIKM AND I'l^RPOSK 

llxv Sfnati\ Stale i)l Nrw York 

Support ul a < «mrrn'iur on the appi*c>priat(* 
rolrof state* Kilvminirnt in cable 
tdrvisii^ii n*giilat«on 

ScH'ial Si*iftuv RrM*aivb (anttutl 

Support of a s<Ti«*s ofronfrmu rs oti 
thr trasihility of a MUily on {H>littcs 
and thr inavs nuuita 

Su[)(K>rt of a Ktitdy of thr trlati(>n%hip 
iHMwrrti |K>iiiic*K and tbr media in thr 
H>74 c*Uvttott 



priafnl 

J«ll Ml Mi WAT 



I'nivfrMty of'SoiithfTn (!aiif'ornia 
Aitm nlM^r^ Srh<N>t (»t (.\mimunuations 

Sup{K»rt of rrsrarc h on thr impac t of 
ctni|i( information in thr mass mrdia 

Support of a study on thr usrs of (*ahlr 
fc*Irviston !>y mttuiripat ^ovrrmnrnts 



SimthcTn Kru^tcmat (*<ounrii, Inr. 

Sup[H>rt of thr Southern Pn>j<H t for 
hivc^stigativr Journalism 



Stanford Ljiivrrsity 
l>rpartnu*nt of Ccmununicaticm 

Supfxirt of rrsran h on i(ovrn»nrnt/ 
media tt*lationships 



tVrnticth CVntur>' Fund 

. Support of The National Nc*\vs Couneil 
(Mr l*he National News Council) 

Tnitrd Chun h of Christ 
( >ff u r of ( Icmununic ations 

Sup[H>rt of updatinji; and reprinting 
fnihlieations for eitt/c*ns' t;nmps <m 
rri(ulati<>ns of thr F< I( I 



Paul 

«iiKtatii( t'ltpatti 



20,000 2(),(KK) 



21,000 2i,(KK> 



139,000 



ir)!MKM) 



36,100 MkHK) 
28,000 2a,(KK) 



58,000 :m,2r>() 



mmH) (3o,ooo)T r>{),(KK> 



26,000 ili.(KX) 



08^ 



PFST COPY mmi£ 



RFX:lWE*Vr A\l) PlRPc )SF 


J»n, Ml l<l7:i 


priatfci 
yrat 


Paid 
duritJB 
sesu 


Unpaid 
Jut*, k). 1974 


The Urban Ins^ittutc 










Support of the Cable Television 
Iiiformution tienter 

Further supp«>rt of the C:able 
television Information C'enter 


d • tiff *\^^\ 
9 1 25,000 


250,000 


125,000 
125,000 


125,000 


University of WiKonsin 

Mass C'onnniunii ations Research CVnter 










Support of a study of the influentr of 
mass comniunteations on young voters 




29,380 


29.;180 




Total 




2,055,997 


2.211.420 


2,007,097 


(1,000)* 


Old-age assistance and relief to individuals 




7,600 


6.(i0(i 


7,6(M) 


Total Appropriations 


S 2. 170,120 


2.062,597 


2,218,020 


2,0I4,(>97 


Refunded appropriatiotis: 










University of C^hieagu 




(13,771) 


(i:V7i) 




Univej'sity of Mic higan 




(19,031) 


{i9,o:ii) 








(32.802) 


{:i2.802) 




Net Total 


$ 2,170,120 


2.029.795 


2.185.218 


2,014,(i97 



Notes; * -C^ncenfd T - iVansfcm^ in ;out). 
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ERIC 



PROJEClli ADMINISTERED Veare„de. Ju. .0, .974 

BYTHEOFFICERS '^""'"'^^ 
OF THE FOUNDATION 

• -^ST SOPY WMlABLt 



Research and preliminary work on an information 
and orientation film for hospital patients 



Prodnction and testing of film for hospital 
patients 




45,600 


Evaluation of the performance of the C ible 
Television Information Center 




8,247 


For supj>ort of an exploratory- investigation of 
television and the electoral process 




mi 


$ 38,630 



OSi 



ADDRESSES OFGRANTEES 



BEST copy mum 



Academy for Educational Dcvdupnient, Inc\* 

437 Madison Avenut" 

New York, New York 10022 

Action for Children's IVlevision 
46 Austin Stretn 

Newtonville, MassachusettJi 021{iO 

rhe American Utiiversiiy 
I>epartmcnt of Journalism 
Washington, D.C. 20016 

Asjx^n Institute ft)r Humanistic Studies 
Program on Communications and Societv 
770 Welch Road 
Palo Alto, California 94:{04 

Cable Arts Foundaiitm, Inc. 

101 West r>7th Strwt 

New York, New York I(K)19 

California Center for Research and 

Education in (i^overnment 
1617 Tenth Street 
Sacramento, California 93814 

I'niversity <^f California, Los An.{;eU-s 
CUwnmunications law Proi^ram 
School of law 

Ia}s Angeles, California 90024 

University of Clalilornia, San Francisco 
laboratory for the Study of Human 

InCeraction and CUmflict 
Department ot Psychiatry 
701 Parnassus Avenue 
San Francisiti, Califo uia 9414 $ 

University of California, San Francisco 
'l\ Health Informatioli Project 
VXl. Extension, 104 WckhIs Hall 
33 lagtma Strcrt * 
San Francisco, California 94122 

University of California, Santa Cru/ 
Office of InstructicMiai Serx ices 
Santa C:ru/, California 95060 

Center for Understanding Media, Inc. 

73 floratio Street 

New York, New York 1(H)14 

C:iarem<mt Ciraduate School 
CVnter for Urban and Rei^ional Studi<\s 
W)0 Nt>rth C:ollege Avenue 
Claremont, California 91 7 II 



ERLC 



OS. 



I'he Cilevelatid State University 
IX'partmcnt of Ci>mniunication 
C:ollege of Arts and Sciences 
Cleveland, Ohio 441 15 

Columbia Univensity 
Graduate School of Journalism 
Journalism Building 
New York, New York 10027 

Columbia Univemty* 
School of Law 
4:i5West nOth Street 
New York, New York 10027 

C Committee for Economic Development 

477 Madison Avenue 

New York, New York 10022 

Ckmunittee on Children's rdevision. Inc. 

1311 Masonic Avenue 

San Francisco, California 94 11 7 

Duke University 

Institute of Policy Sciences and Public Affaiis 

4873 Duke Station 

Dtirham, North Ciarolina 2770G 

EDUC:OM 

Interuniversity Clonmnmications C:ounciI Inc 
P.O. Box :i04, Rosedale Road 
Princet<m, New Jersey 08340 

Educational Broadcasting C*orporati(ni 

MH West 38th Street 

New York, New York 10019 

Festival International Du Film 
AsM>ciatiim Fran<;aise 
71, nie du Faubourg-Saint-Honore 
Paris 8, France 

The Foundation Center 

888 Seventh Avc-nue 

New York, New York 10019 

I'he Fund for Investigative Jourtialism, Inc. 
i :i4(i C^mnecticiit Avenue, N,W. 
Washington, D.C. 200:«i 

Harvard University* 
Ciraduate S<4kk)I of Fxlucaticm 
Ial>orator>' of Human Development 
Roy E. larsen Hall, Appian Wav 
C:ambridg<\ Massachus(*tts 021 :i8 



Atfclivsscji of* CJrantrcsHdiilinurtl 



nrrr COPY m\mi£ 



Hanartl Uiuvrrsity 

lV)i?ram on Informaiion *I*<H htM)l(>ji{irs 

aiui Ptiblic I\tlky 
2(K) Aikrn Ooinputaiion I^ibotatoiy 
(4inibriciK(\ Mass^u husrtts C)2t!iii 

Ihitvcfsity of Illitiots al (Ihi('a|i;i» < tirt lr* 

Dfparliiirm of Scw i<)It>iry 

('ollcm* of Ia(K*ral Arts and S< irn<-c's 

Clhicauo, fttituns iimm 

I/uu'oIei (!rnt(T for the IVrfoMuin^ Arts. inr. 

lJH>r> Broa<{wav 

Nrw York, Nrw York I(K)2:i 

MassiU hus<'tts Institute of IVi-hnoloi^y 
C<Vntt-r for Ititrrnatiotiai Stiuin's 
M> Wadsworth Sirtf-i 
(I;unbrid^(\ Massat luist'tis 02l:t?> 

MaHsacbiis<'tts histitntr of Trchnoloi^y 
IV{>cirtinrnt of Political St irrur 
Cambriditf, Massiu husrits OdlM^ 

University of Mas^iat hiistrtts 
Jotiniaiistic Stntties Program 
Amlirrst. Massaohnsi-iis 01{)()2 

M<'<1«*. Aea'ss Projec t 
I!M0N Si .t't.N.VV. 
Washin^to' . D.C. myM> 

Mdlctt Fu.id For A Free And Respoiisihic- Press 
1 12r> Jr>tb Street. NAV., Suite K:ir> 
WashiuKton. DC. 2CUK):> 

l'!iiv Tstty of Michigan 
Institute for Soeial Res«'areh 
Ann AH>or, Miehiijati 481()b 

i'ht' Naiftonat N(*\vs (lonnt il 
( )ne Lineoln Pla/a 
New York. New Yc«k l()()2:i 

New York t-niversity 

Sc hool of the Arts 

Alternate Media ( Vnter 

1 U Bleec ker Sttx-et 

New York, New York HKU2 

University of Peinisylvania* 
Annenberi; Sc Iicn)! of ( lonuntuiic ations 
Philadelphia. Peinisylvania 11M7 t 

Race Relations Infortnation Oenter 
P.O. Box l Ji:>b 

Nashville, l ennessee :i721i 08 1: 



The Rand ( ^>rporalion 

nm Main Sfnrt 

Santa Monic a, C'alifornia ?KHCH) 

Rc*mi<}nal Plan Assoeiation'*' 

2:ir> Kast I.^mIj Sirec-t 

New York, Nc-w York KHU? 

The Rivei-side Press (lotineil 

P.O. liox i:V2^^ 

Riverside, ( !ahfc>ntia 92302 

The Sc^nafe 

State c)f New York 

Albany, New Yc^k 12221 

SiK'ial Seienee Resc'areii (iomu il 

riurcl Avenue 
New York. New York l(M)lb 

Univei^ity <»f Southern ( **alifc»rniii 
Arnieiiberji; Sc h<K)l of (Iciiinniuiieations 
I'nivcTsily Park 
Los Auj^eles, (*alifort)ia SHUliM 

Sc>uthern Rc*iriunal ( *c)UiieiK Inc. 
.^)2 Fairlie Street, N \V. 
Atlanta, (ieor^ia MYMY^ 

Stanford University 
l)e[)artnien! of (*.onununication 
Stanford. Ualifornia 94:^0') 

Twentietii ( lentiny I'luid 

U KaNl 7nih Strtrt 

New Y<»rk, New York UM)21 

U'nited Uhurc h of Christ 
( >fric e oi ( ioni'.niuncations 
2m Park Avenue South 
New York, New York lOOlO 

The UrlKHi institute 
Ualile Television hdornuition Center 
21<K> M Street, N.W. 
VVashinKti»n. D.C. 2(K):i7 

Utiivcrsilv oi Wisconsin 
Mass C(Mnnninic'ations Researc h (*c"nler 
?AHii Yilas (aininiunicaticMi Hall 
Madison. Wisconsin y^7iHi 



*Forinej mantee. Sw Pid»ltc m rions 
Resuliini^ Fkmu (»rants. 



